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Paralyzing the Third Arm of 
National Defense 


WO events of the last week have served to fan 

into flame the embers of a major controversy 

in national defense. How important are air- 
craft to our security? 

The guarded report of Admiral Eberle on the 
sinking of the Washington confirms the suspicion 
that the manoeuvre was conducted to make a case 
for naval craft rather than to determine impartially 
the relative merits of aérial bombs and naval shells. 
It is emphasized that the Washington was sunk by 
gunfire. Admiral Eberle states that two naval ’planes 
dropped only armor piercing bombs although a 
2000-pound bomb was exploded — where, he does 
not state. If the tests with the Washington are to be 
the basis of Secretary Wilbur’s report to the Presi- 
dent on the relative merits of aircraft and naval 
craft, its context may be predicted in advance. The 
board which will investigate this momentous question 
is composed exclusively of non-flying naval officers. 

A few days later the final report of General 
Pershing as leader of our land forces was made pub- 
lic. In recommending a larger air service as the most 
vital need of the Army, the retired commander in 
chief emphasized aviation as an auxiliary arm only. 
In thus fixing the military and naval status of 
aérial weapons, General Pershing fails to uphold 
the conclusions of an investigating board created 
under his command. Two years ago Maj. Gen. 
William A. Lassiter and nine Army officers, but 
two of whom were flyers, delved thoroughly into the 
military merits of the air service. The Lassiter 
board concluded that aviation, particularly in its 
offensive phases, must be recognized as of equal 
importance with either the Army or N javy in 
effecting national security. Such a status is more 
than merely auxiliary. 

Post-war developments in aviation have multi- 
plied the destructiveness of aérial bombs an hun- 
dredfold. The range of speed, and altitude of air- 
craft have likewise progressed amazingly. Defense 
against aircraft has not kept pace. For obvious 


reasons,. antiaircraft artillery cannot prove its 
effectiveness against airplane targets. 

THE INDEPENDENT regards as significant the 
trend in Europe to recognize certain functions of 
the Army and Navy as obsolescent and to increase 
air power accordingly. THe INDEPENDENT believes 
that aviation has not had a fair chance to develop 
in the United States. Aviation is comparatively 
new and must therefore combat the prejudices of 
the inherent conservatism and the ambitions of the 
Army and Navy. We interpret the present tendency 
to starve aviation in appropriation schedules and to 
write down its réle in offense and defense, not’ as a 
deliberate conspiracy, but as the natural opposition 
of a bureaucracy constant in its devotion tothe meth- 
ods in vogue when its members were young. THE 
INDEPENDENT will combat this tendency, gently 
when the opposition appears to spring from con- 
servation only, hotly when unfairness, conscious or 
otherwise, enters the equation. The part of aviation 
in national defense is too vital to be left to the mercy 
of soldier and sailor products of another day, no mat- 
terhowgreat their fameor howheavy theirgold braid. 


Policies vs. Personalities 


Tt the victors belong the committee chairman- 
ships. It was inevitable that Senators La 
Villeste: Brookhart, Ladd, and Frazier, having 
supported the third party movement, should be 
disciplined in so far as their Republican colleagues 
in the upper House can. No political organization 
that refuses to purge itself of unrepentant rebels 
after insurrections deserves to survive or will sur- 
vive long. If the Republican leaders had failed to 
take action against the La Follette bloc, their 
quiescence would have encouraged other schisms. 
However, merely tossing these Senators from the 
Northwest out of their chairmanships solves no 
major problem. The four under discipline went to 
the Senate as Republicans nominated under the 
primary system. In the last election the Republi- 
cans ran no one against Brookhart. A Republican 
majority in the Senate may say this man or that is 
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not Republican; but if his constituents in the North- 
west goon nominating and electing him as a Republi- 
can indefinitely, what then? Purging a party is a 
complicated business under the primary laws. 

In order to make effective the banishment of 
Senators La Follette, Brookhart, Ladd, and Frazier, 
the Republican party will have to take the case 
to their constituents. If this is to be a fight toa 
finish, the regulars must battle the insurgents 
on the home grounds. They will have to encour- 
age rising men there to contest the present insur- 
gent leaders for party mastery, and they will have 
to furnish the champions of party regularity with a 
legislative record appealing to the voters. In other 
words, this Republican Congress must make good on 
an agrarian program. There is a good deal of eco- 
nomic sense in the Republican party hitherto used 
chiefly to the benefit of cities; let it turn that sense 
soberly to increasing rural prosperity, a process 
which in our opinion will be largely in the direction 
of improved arrangements for financing farm opera- 
tions and marketing farm products. 

Otherwise, the Republicans risk losing the North- 
west and of seeing created there an opposition en- 
clave as solid as the Solid South. The Northwest — 
from the Rockies to Lake Michigan and from the 
Canadian border to Kansas — is unified geograph- 
ically and economically and recent adversity has 
stiffened resentment against the industrial East. 
The Republicans should see in their present triumph 
an opportunity to check this antagonism instead of 
a mandate to leave things alone. Failure to do so may 
work out in the fullness of time in a Solid Northwest, 
dominated by an agrarian party everlastingly 
at odds with the money-lending, manufacturing 
East. That outcome would be a distinct step in 
political decadence. The chief hope of sane and vital 
political progress lies in dissolving the Solid South 
and keeping other sections of the country from con- 
gealing in the meantime. The President, with his 
usual shrewdness, inclines toward conciliation. He 
perceives the folly of adding insult to discipline, 

and he wants harmony in 1926. But his best insur- 
ance of that is not in concession to personalities, 
but in proving to the agricultural community that 
the Republican party has rural economy definitely 
on its conscience. 


What Would You DoP 


Ow nice questions were posed recently by Hon. 
Vernon M. Riegel, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Ohio, in an examination “to 
test the mental qualities of those who seek positions 
as elementary teachers in the Public Schools.” In 
Agriculture, Arithmetic, History, Handwriting, 
and Literature, the mental qualities of the candi- 
dates were strained well nigh to the breaking point, 
but such questions of fact were simple enough beside 





the intricate problems of behavior presented for 
their consideration in “Theory and Practice.” For 
example: “How would you help a boy who used 
chewing tobacco with his parents’ consent?” 
Frankly, this problem is too difficult for us. Of 
course we might say that the first, most obvious 
way to help both the lad and his fellows would be 
to provide him with a nice antiseptic spittoon; but 
we imagine that moral not material help is indicated. 


' The problem seems to be — how to persuade the 


boy to give up his offensive habit without at the 
same time reflecting on the discrimination of his 
parents. Tact is essential. One might say — “Of 
course the chewing of tobacco is an awfully nice 
habit, particularly at home. Most ladies and gentle- 
men ion at home, but here in the schoolroom, 
Charles, we have come to feel that perhaps it is best 
not to use chewing tobacco. Don’t you think so, 
too?” But then, if Charles said he didn’t think so, 
the teacher is in a really dreadful dilemma. It is a 
tough problem. What would you do? 


Cautious Counsel 
RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S second annual mes- 


sage to Congress is a matter-of-fact, businesslike 
document dealing in an unemotional way with 
twenty specific recommendations for legislative 
action. Ten of these are renewals of recommenda- 
tions made in his first message to Congress, while 
ten are entirely new. None is unexpected or star- 
tling, none is likely to involve serious controversies, 
and but few are expected to be translated into law 
during this short session. On the whole, it is a per- 
functory document, quite in keeping with the per- 
functory character of the proceedings which may be 
expected from the obsolescent Congress. 

Among the new recommendations the suggested 
repeal of income tax publicity and amendment of 
the labor provisions of the Transportation Act take 
first place. The former will probably be delayed 
until the new Congress convenes and will undoubt- 
edly be coupled with the general revision of the tax 
schedules which the President’s policy of economy 
may make possible. The second is so vague in its 
phrasing that it is hard to fathom just what the 
President had in mind. The Howell-Barkley bill for 
the complete abolition of the Railroad Labor Board 
was defeated only by a filibuster in the closing days 
of the last session, and there seems little question 
but that the sentiment of Congress is in favor of 
some drastic modification in that direction. Organ- 
ized labor has for years sought the abolition of this 
board for the adjustment of disputes between the 
employees and the railway managers, and has been 
hostile to the principle that the public had a defi- 
nite interest in such disputes. The President’s 
excellent reaffirmation of that principle would seem 
to indicate his opposition to the Howell-Barkley 
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bill, but does not make clear just what amendments 
he might favor. This recommendation, therefore, 
can be considered as more negative than positive, 
and designed to check the enactment of the Howell- 
Barkley bill rather than offer specific changes. 

The renewed recommendations include sound 
proposals on voluntary railroad consolidation, de- 
partmental reorganization, extension of the civil 
service classification, development of waterways, 
reform and simplification of court procedure, but 
omit references to some important matters that 
were dealt with in the President’s first message, 
such as tax exempt securities, control of coal supply in 
emergencies, prohibition enforcement, reorganiza- 
tion of the freight rate structure, minimum wage for 
women in Federal employ, regulation of aviation 
and radio, and the registration of aliens. These 
omissions, together with the dismissal of farmer 
legislation until such time as the newly appointed 
Agricultural Commission has reported, would indi- 
cate that the President has but little hope that 
anything more constructive than appropriation 
bills will come to him for signature before March 4. 

In his discussion of foreign affairs, the President 
has repeated several important declarations of pol- 
icy on which it was believed he might have altered 
his mind. He is still a stanch advocate of the World 
Court, though equally opposed to American ad- 
herence to the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
and is firm in his resolution that the debts of the 
Allies to the United States shall not be canceled. 
He still wishes another disarmament conference, 
but feels he can do nothing until the League propos- 
als are definitely on or off. He is prepared to examine 
with sympathy any proposal for the outlawing of 
war. In practically every respect, this is a reaffirma- 
tion of the Harding policy of two years ago, but it 
is devoutly to be hoped that greater energy will be 
put into administration efforts to make it a real 
and not a paper policy. 


Codes of Ethics 


GINCE the war, business and other associations 

have felt an irrepressible urge to set down in 
black and white, preferably on vellum, codes of prac- 
tice and ethics, creeds of conduct which should gov- 
ern the members of the associations in their business 
and professional careers. These praiseworthy, if 
somewhat self-conscious, documents are doubtless 
stimulating in individual instances, but a thick 
volume of business creeds induces a sensation, of 
satiety. Mr. Edgar L. Heermance has recently com- 
piled in ‘Codes of Ethics” a reference manual of 
American business and professional codes ranging 
from the oath of Hippocrates to the “‘ Code of Ethics 
or Standards of Correct Practice of the National 
Peanut Butter Manufacturers Association, adopted 
September, 1923.” 


Among his objects in making this compilation is 
“to bring before leaders of public opinion the con- 
crete evidences of a remarkable ethical movement,” - 
and to ‘“‘assemble case material for teachers of 
ethics who wish to make use of the laboratory 
method.” How successful he has been in these pur- 
poses will remain a matter of opinion, but at least 
he has enriched — and lavishly enriched — our 
collection of Americana. 

With what satisfaction does one study the yigor- 
ous creed of the Pacific Ice Cream Manufacturers 
Association, adopted November 15, 1922, beginning, 
“We believe in ice cream and in the great future that 
lies before the industry —” or that high-minded 
declaration of the National Hairdressers Associa- 
tion — adopted September, 1923 — “That for the 
ultimate good of all, selfishness and jealousy should 
be shunned and that ‘Forget Self, Our Profession 
First’ should ever be our motto,” or that lofty 
statement of the Aims and Ideals of the National 
Selected Morticians made in October, 1921, begin- 
ning — “We aim to eventually have a high-minded 
progressive Mortician in every center of population 
on the Continent,” and so on. ‘ 

It is not always easy to give full credence to the 
wave of virtue which has swept over American busi- 
ness. One is sure that a manufacturer of pop sub- 
scribes in good faith to the declaration of his brother 
bottlers, adopted February, 1923, “I shall at all 
times conduct my business in such a manner as to 
reflect credit unto myself and the bottled carbonated 
beverage industry,” but one realizes, alas, the frailty 
of human resolutions and the pressure on him or a 
“Knitted Outerwear Manufacturer” to compromise 
with his ideals of Service, Quality, and Brotherly 
Love. Still we hope the seed will fall on good ground 
and that a generation of manufacturers and mer- 
chants will grow up whose eyes — in moments of 
temptation — will be focused on the illuminated 
parchment bearing the Code of Ethics of their 
association. We hope that every sentiment touched 
by these modern Midases will turn into the Golden 
Rule, but that their fate will be different from the 
hunger of their legendary prototype. In the mean- 
time, without being laboratory students of Ameri- 
can ethics, we are thankful to Mr. Heermance for 
so noble an expression of high-minded Babbittry. 


Hamilton Holt for Senator 


| the long history of THE INDEPENDENT, more 

than three quarters of a century, no name means 
more than that of Hamilton Holt. He entered the 
service of this magazine fresh from postgraduate 
studies in sociology and economics and for the next 
quarter of a century was the dominant voice in its 
councils. From 1913 to 1921, when he functioned 
with a free hand as editor and owner, THE INDE- 
PENDENT rose to new heights of influence. Therefore, 
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we note with satisfaction Mr. Holt’s nomination by 
the Democrats of Connecticut for the United States 
' Senate seat left vacant by the death of Senator 
Frank B. Brandegee. 

Hamilton Holt is no smooth, self-seeking politi- 
cian, and never will be, but he "a the stuff of states- 
manship in him. His schooling in public affairs has 
been that of student, critic, and champion. For 
causes dear to liberals the world over he has fought 
many a losing fight, but never an unworthy one, and 
he has lived to see many an idea of his develop, after 
stormy trials, into beneficial legislation. Honored at 
home and abroad for his intelligent crusades in be- 
half of international peace, his election to the United 
States Senate would be a decided addition to the 
body which conducts the foreign affairs of the na- 
tion. Few Americans know more than Hamilton 
Holt does about the League of Nations, what it has 
done and what it can do, and, equally important, 
what it can never do. Death has cut into the die- 
hard group, and Senate opposition to the World 
Court is accordingly tempered; but nevertheless, the 
Senate needs the presence of men who are immune 
to the miasma of misunderstanding which arises 
on Capitol Hill whenever Geneva is mentioned. 


The Emotion of an Educator 


| iam an esteemed contemporary we cull the 
following ringing indorsement of higher education 
as conducted in Texas: 


Marching three abreast, and led by the Cotton 
Palace band, two thousand Waco business men 
pleasantly surprised President’ S. P. Brooks of 
Baylor University in the same town. Speeches were 
made. W. W. Woodson declared: “Baylor has re- 
peatedly been investigated and found to have a 
clean bill of health. If there are heretical teachings 
being given out in classroom by Baylor professors, 
how could Baylor have produced a George Truett, a 
Pat Neff, or a Samuel Palmer Brooks?” 


To which one can only answer: “How indeed?” 

Naturally the noted educator was moved by so 
eloquent a tribute. 

““T never loved a group of men like I love you,’ 
President Brooks said in a tone slightly louder than 
a whisper, but audible throughout the building.” 

Crooned — that is the one word that seems to 
describe accurately the quiet way in which Prexy 
Brooks rendered his Song of Love. 


The Leg Menace 


MERICA can hardly be safe for democracy, 
thinks Prof. Charles Gray Shaw of New York 
ersity, as long as so many brave little bipeds 
strut around in knickers, thereby proving they have 
time to play and enough fortune to finance a 





change. To the Red Menace is added the Leg 
Menace; between the two the republic may go down 
in ruin. One shudders at the picture of a knickered 
horde of aristocrats, armed with golf clubs, fowling 
pieces, tennis rackets, and hoes storming Capitol 
Hill. Yes, hoes — since the war a good deal of farm 
work has been done in O. D. breeches; the boys 
learned the comfort of easy knee action on their way 
from the Seine to the Rhine. 

In this as in all brilliant ideas, however, there is a 
germ of truth. Legs are aristocratic; that is to say, 
they present differences. Given half a chance, a good 
leg reveals class as surely in man as in beast. Mere- 
dith characterized Sir Willoughby Patterne ade- 
quately as an aristocrat, simply by insisting that 
he “had a leg,” meaning thereby not merely some- 
thing to stand on but something worth watching. 
Crowd clairvoyance promptly recognized the innate 
aristocracy of legs in the French Revolution. The 
sans-culottes, literally the men without breeches, 
ran ravening after the blood of those who had 
clothed their brief authority in close-fitting rai- 
ment. Unless one compromised principles and shape 
by donning the loose garb of the peasant his head 
was worth less than that of the peasant’s cabbage. 

If it be argued that trousers have neither the 
beauty of drapery nor the trim lines of breeches and 
hose, democracy has no answer to that. No sculptor 
can overcome trousers — hence the custom of sculp- 
ing Ohio Senators in Roman togas and elevating to 
horseback any public man who could boast a com- 
mission on the Governor’s Staff. But democracy has 
never made conscious concessions to beauty; de- 
mocracy is interested in other things, in repressing 
individual whims, in standardizing whatever can be 
standardized, in elevating the commonplace. Con- 
sequently, trousers are the badge and guerdon of our 
civilization, such as it is, and the defenders thereof 
may well march to its rélief not only clad in trousers, 
but flying a well-pressed.pair of the same beside the 
Stars and Stripes at the head of the column. What is 
comfort, what is art, what is beauty, compared to a 
tradition and a national ideal? 

In defense of knickers some brazen aristocrats 
may say that democracy is a thing of the mind and 
not of the legs; but history offers no support for this 
theory. Democracy is the fruitage of mass emotion 
rather than of reason, and there is a subtle, indisso- 
luble tie between emotion and raiment. A philosopher 
would be equally at ease in toga, breeks, or kilts. 
Epictetus and Dugald Stewart could change cos- 
tumes without changing a syllogism, but Cesar in 
trousers would be Cesar no more, and if Robes- 
pierre, a little lawyer of Arras, had looked well in 
breeches the whole subsequent history of civiliza- 
tion might be other than it is. On such tender 
buttons — to borrow a phrase from Miss Stein, 
the cubist poet — hang the woes and blessings of 
trousered man. 
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Lame Duck No. 4 





Senator Thomas Sterling of South Dakota 


AST spring, Senator 
L Thomas Sterling was 
defeated in the sena- 
torial primaries of South Da- 
kota and W. H. McMaster, 
governor of the State, nom- 
inated to carry the Repub- 
lican banner into this fall’s 
senatorial elections. Senator 
Sterling had been a tried 
friend of the Harding ad- 
ministration. In every vote, 
except on the ship subsidy 
bill, he had cast his ballot 
with the regular Republi- 
cans. He carried his loyalty 
on to President Coolidge. 
When the immigration bill 
was before the Senate, he 
and Senator Colt of Rhode 
Island were the only two 
Senators who stood behind 
the President and Secretary 
Hughes on the Japanese 
issue. He was one of those 
to point out that under the 
new law but 146 Japs could 
enter each year — hardly 
sufficient to change the nation’s peace — and it was 
he, in fact, who made the much-quoted statement: 
“Tt is too bad if we, as the American people 110,- 
000,000 strong, can’t withstand the influence of 146 
people.” It was a brave remark, applauded, no doubt, 
in the White House and by the Secretary of State, 
even though frowned upon by the recalcitrant Old 
Guard, suddenly frightened by the spectre of a 
flood of belligerent Japanese into the United States. 
But the administration was not so popular in 
South Dakota last spring. Senator Norbeck, the 
junior Senator and virtual dictator of the Republi- 
can party in the State, had openly flaunted the 
administration on several occasions. He had been 
an important figure in the farm bloc, and it was to 
his interest that the other 


(International) 





“Senator Sterling had been a tried friend of the Harding 
administration. He carried bis loyalty on to 
President Coolidge” 


do the same, and brought 
South Dakota safely through 
into the Republican col- 
umn. By his wisdom he 
saved himself and McMas- 
ter the ostracism which has 
been meted out to Senators 
La Follette, Ladd, Frazier, 
and Brookhart. But he has 
also substituted a Senator 
who on many fundamen- 
tals is bound to differ from 
the rest of the party for a 
Senator conspicuous in his 
party loyalty. McMaster, 
even during the campaign 
when he received the sup- 
port of the administration, 
was classed as a radical, a 
probable neophyte in the 
senatorial insurgent fratern- 
ity. Certainly, it cannot be 
expected of him that he 
will adhere to the party 
regularity of Senator Ster- 
ling, and South Dakota, 
which should know him 
well, has shown by electing 
him that his constituents stand ready to support 
the Progressive group. 

For the next three months Senator Sterling will 
still be voting in Washington. To all intents and 
purposes he will be the representative of a State 
which repudiated him last spring. The situation is 
not his fault any more than it is that of any other 
Senator. The deficiency may be laid at the door of 
an obsolete system designed years ago, which no 
longer has any relation to realities. The Norris 
amendment would change the system so as to do 
away with lame-duck legislation altogether. We 
asked Senator Sterling for his own views on the sub- 
ject and his answer was as follows: 

“Defeated member of Congress should, in my 
opinion, continue to vote 





Senator from his State 
should hold similar views. 
So he backed his henchman, 
McMaster, and won. Later 
in the summer, sensing the 
trend of the Coolidge 
strength, he threw his 
weight behind the Presi- 





Tue Norris AMENDMENT would fix the 
beginning of the terms of President and Vice 
President on the third Monday in Fanuary, 
and of members of Congress on the first Mon- 
day in Fanuary, following their election in the 
preceding November. This amendment should 
be passed promptly in the present session. 


his honest convictions on all 
measures however impor- 
tant they may be. The fact 
of his defeat does not release 
him from this obligation, al- 
though public opinion as ex- 
pressed at the election may 
lead him to an honest re- 
vision of his views.” 








dent, induced McMaster to 
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Making Travel Sate 


“ The National Traffic Conference is one of the greatest cross sections of American life that 
has ever been called upon to organize a national public policy” 


By Ernest Greenwood 


NE morning last 
March, four of 
us met Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, in his office 
to talk over problems of 
traffic and highway safety. Or rather, we listened '— 
he talked, abruptly, adding emphasis to what he had 
to say by the use of choppy sentences, ignoring all 
nonessential detail. Finally, after outlining the 
appalling condition of the highway problem as it 
exists today, he stopped. “Do you agree?”’ he asked. 
We nodded. “Then I shall tell you what I have in 
mind,” he said, and in that moment was born the 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety which 
convenes December 15 for three days of discussion 
in the Chamber of Commerce at Washington. 

I have seen Mr. Hoover go into action and I knew 
exactly what he had in mind. Over five hundred 
conferences of various kinds have been held under 
the auspices of the Department of Commerce since 
he first dusted off the desk chair in the room re- 
served for the “Chief,” sat down, pulled the desk pad 
toward him, and asked, “What is this department 
all’about, anyway?” Most of these conferences 
have been the result of a definite idea of the service 
which such an executive department should render 
American business and industry. Recently, he 
summed up the whole philosophy behind this idea 
with: “There seems to be a growing tendency on 
the part of many industries to turn to the Govern- 
ment for help in finding a solution of their many 
difficulties. The only hope of keeping the United 
States an individualistic nation and retaining some 
measure of private initiative is not only by organ- 
ization and codperation of individual industries, but 
also by codperation between allied industries. The 
solution of the present-day problem can only be 
found by joint action; interaction between different 
commercial, trade, and labor associations and organ- 
izations on the major problems of our economic life 
is fundamental and of utmost importance. I am not 
talking about lawbreaking monopolies — but some- 
thing vastly bigger and more important than 
second-story workers.” 

When Mr. Goodwin and I, together with Mr. 
Lewis DeBlois, president of the National Safety 
Council, and Mr. C. I. Hitchcock, president of the 
Insurance F ield, met with the Secretary in his office, 
Mr. Hoover wasted no time with preliminaries. 


Ernest Greenwood is secretary of the Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety. More than any other man, with the ex- 
ception of Secretary Hoover himself, who is quoted liberally, 
he knows the inside story of how the conference which meets 
in Washington on December 15, 16, and 17 came about. 


Mentioning that some 
20,000 deaths and 500,- 
©00 to 600,000 serious 
personal injury accidents 
had occurred on the 
streets and highways 


during 1923, he turned to Mr. Goodwin and asked 


suddenly, ‘“‘Are all the wonderful inventions for in- 
stant communication and quick transportation to be 
defeated by the fact that we cannot use them safely 
because we will not use them properly? The auto- 
mobile presents one of the most serious and pressing 
problems of all. There are so many cars now in op- 
eration that the streets and country roads alike 
have been turned into railroad tracks upon which 
the engines are too often driven by engineers who 
have all too little experience and responsibility. 

“Engineers,” he continued, addressing all of us 
as he punched innumerable little holes in his desk 
blotter with a pencil, “are given charge of an engine 
drawing a freight or, passenger train only after they 
have had years of training and railroad experience, 
and after they have proved their fitness mentally, 
morally, physically, and in every other way. Yet 
an engine is confined to two steel rails and travels 
over a right of way every inch of which is under al- 
most automatic control. The danger due to the 
human factor has been eliminated by the railway 
managements as far as human ingenuity has been 
able to eliminate it. But anyone can drive a motor 
car and wander about the streets and highways at 
will. It does seem to me that the same care should 
be exercised in the issuance of drivers’ licenses. 


" fess are 15,000,000 drivers of all shades of 
responsibility and irresponsibility loose on the 
streets today. The industry is turning out 4,000,000 
cars a year and the public is retiring to the junk 
heap only 1,000,000 discarded motor vehicles an- 
nually. It does not take a statistician to calculate 
that there will be 20,000,000 cars in use by 1935 and 
if present conditions are allowed to continue, this 
means $0,000 fatalities. Public opinion won’t stand it. 
“Entirely aside from the humanitarian aspects, 
has any of you thought of the economic loss in- 
volved?” he asked. “I estimate that at the present 
time this amounts to some staggering sum annually 
even without considering the loss due to congestion 
and the slowing up of traffic, the loss of time to the 
persons involved in accidents, and the loss due to the 
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temporary disuse of trucks and other motor vehicles. 
I have seen estimates as high as $2,500,000,000, 
but $500,000,000 to a billion could be shown by 
actual figures. This is a cash loss. Here is a job in 
the elimination of waste not only of money but of 
human lives. 


“(*ENTLEMEN,” he continued, “I personally 
believe much of this constantly increasing ac- 
cident rate is caused by confusion due to lack of uni- 
formity in the laws, rules, and regulations designed 
for traffic control and to a similar lack of uniformity 
in street and highway practice. If I drive up to 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and in making a left- 
hand turn I drive around the traffic officer, I am 
liable to arrest, although the regulations of the 
District of Columbia require me to do that very 
thing here. If my chauffeur driving in Washington 
gives the signal used in California to indicate that 
he is going to turn to the left, the chances are that 
the car behind will crash into him, for in the District 
this is a signal to vehicles in the rear to come ahead 
and pass. There is not only a lack of uniformity 
between States, but between cities within the same 
State. This applies equally to the methods for 
handling traffic by traffic officers. Every individual 
police department has put into practice its own 
ideas, and the tourist who can travel from New 
York to the Pacific Coast without being arrested 
or at least becoming involved in an argument does 
so only by proceeding with so much caution that 
there can be very little pleasure in the trip. 
“There are many other perplexing phases of the 
problem. I find there is no considerable volume of 
comparable data as to causes, severity, and fre- 
quency of accidents upon which to base a construc- 
tive program of accident prevention. But very 


few States have an adequate system for the re- _ 


porting and tabulation of these accidents. There is 
great need for the study of standard methods of 
construction and maintenance of streets and high- 
ways from an accident prevention standpoint, 
keeping in mind at all times the importance of 
speeding up traffic rather than hampering it and 
slowing it down. Grade crossings, in spite of all 
that the railroads are doing, continue to contribute 
heavily to fatal and nonfatal personal injury high- 
way accidents—and more than half are the 
fault of the automobilist. There is a pressing need 
for men in a special profession of traffic engineering 
to assist in and supplement the work of city 
planners and zoners. The pedestrian presents a 
serious problem, for a large proportion of the 
accidents are due to his carelessness. The public 
schools are the greatest single organized agency with 
which to teach children safety habits, and, through 
them, the parents in the homes. There is a problem 
of public relations involved which, if solved, will 
accomplish a spirit of codperation between the 


public and the authorities which will do much to 
solve the whole problem. 

“T suggest we call a conference of representatives 
of all national organizations which by reason of 
their characteristics either are or should be inter- 
ested in a solution of this problem of accident pre- 
vention and street and highway safety. The purpose 
will be to design and outline a national policy of 
street and highway practice and a codrdinated 
program to which they can all subscribe. We can 
submit the program to the country, and at least 
thought and action on the subject will be advanced.” 

As a result of the discussion which followed there 
was set up within two weeks what the Secretary 
called the Steering Committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of traffic officials of the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, the American Railway 
Association, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the National Safety Council, the 
American Automobile Association, the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, the 
American Mutual Alliance, the American Engineer- 
ing Council, and representatives of organized labor 
and women’s clubs. These organizations had greeted 
his proposal with the greatest enthusiasm and had 
agreed not only to codperate, but to loan their 
facilities and members of their staffs and to under- 
write all the expense of what the Secretary called 
the preliminary work. 


y= he talks about preliminary work he means 
the kind of work which makes it possible to 
lay before one of his conferences a picture of the 
situation or of the problem to be solved in every 
minute detail, together with a complete list of sug- 
gestions or ideas which are supposed to contribute 
to the solution. In other words, he insists on building 
up a literature on the subject which did not exist 
before. This is why eight special committees or- 
ganized by the Secretary with the assistance of the 
Steering Committee, together with twenty-five sub- 
committees and a staff of experts with headquar- 
ters in the Department of Commerce, have been 
working for the last six months on a survey and 
investigation of conditions and matters of fact 
which has covered every State and practically every 
community in the United States. This explains the 
eight special reports on Statistics, Traffic Control, 
Construction and Engineering, City Planning and 
Zoning, Insurance, Education, the Motor Vehicle, 
and Public Relations, covering every phase of the 
problem and its solution, addressed to the Secretary 
and made public by him within the last two or three 
weeks. Included in the personnel of these com- 
mittees will be found representatives of the police 
and highway officials, the automobile industry, the 
railroads, the street railways, American business, 
labor, insurance, motorists, pedestrians, the general 
public, women’s organizations and parents of school 
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children, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Bureau of Public Roads, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the Highway Education Board, highway offi- 
cials and motor vehicle commissioners, chiefs of 
ypolice, large employers of drivers, safety experts, 
educators, lawyers and judges, editors, and a variety 
of other folk with reputations indicating that they 
might contribute to a solution of the problem. It is 
perhaps one the greatest cross sections of American 
life that has ever been called upon to organize a 
mational public policy. 

The conclusions and recommendations of these 
‘eight committees as presented to the Secretary may 
be classified as follows: 


I. Definite fixing of responsibility for immediate 
action by various elements of government and 
other social units. 

II. Legislation, regulation, and measures for en- 
forcement thereof. 

III. Nation-wide uniformity of practice. 

IV. Technical research and development of im- 
proved methods. 

V. More adequate provision of funds for facili- 

ties, enforcement forces, and so forth. 

VI. Education and other influences to secure volun- 
tary codperation of all concerned in the traffic 


problem. 


It is interesting to note that these classifications 
are not the result of chance nor are they simply the 
outcome of the information obtained by the eight 
committees. | 

The Committee on Statistics has dumped on the 
Secretary’s desk a startling and ghastly appearing 
statistical structure. In addition to finding that in 
i923 there occurred 22,600 fatalities, 685,000 non- 
fatal personal injuries, and approximately 7,000,000 
property damage accidents on the streets and high- 
ways, it has discovered that while the total accident 
rate for the United States has decreased from 88.2 
jper 100,000 population to 76.4 since 1917, the deaths 
clue to automobile accidents have increased during 
the same period from g to 14.9 pet 100,000 popula- 
tion. The ratio of automobile fatalities to total 
accidental deaths has increased during the last six 
years from 10.2 per cent to 19.4 per cent. The ratio 
lbetween fatal and nonfatal traffic casualties has 
been fixed at 1 to 31. Returns from 135 large cities 
lhaving an aggregate population of over 30,000,000 
people show that the automobile death rate in- 
creased 13.4 per cent in 1923 over 1922. The Bureau 
of the Census, basing its calculations on returns from 
sixty-eight large cities, places this increase in 1923 
over 1922 at 14.6 per cent for these cities and 20 
per cent for the country as a whole. 


NALYSES of the causes of accidents upset many 
preconceived notions. It seems that more acci- 
dents occur at low speeds than at high and that 
minimum speeds are more important than maximum. 


More serious accidents occur in sparsely settled 


residential sections than in congested city districts. 
Almost as many accidents.are caused solely by the 
carelessness and inattention of pedestrians as are 
caused by the carelessness of motorists and reckless 
driving. The number of accidents caused by faulty 
mechanical equipment of the car itself is almost 
negligible. As in industrial accidents, fatigue is a 
contributing cause which is shown by the fact that 
although traffic at the peak hour in the morning may 
be the same as the traffic at the peak hour in the 
afternoon, three or four times as many accidents 
occur during the latter as during the former. More 
children are killed going definitely somewhere than 
are killed playing in the streets. More accidents 
occur on level, well-surfaced straightaways than on 
dangerous grades and curves. Electric railway grade 
crossings are responsible for as many deaths as steam 
railroad grade crossings. 

There are scores of other interesting facts which 
have been developed by the Committee on Statis- 
tics in its study of causes, severity, and frequency of 
accidents. They lead to definite conclusions and 
recommendations to the Secretary which may be 
summed up as follows: A careful collection and 
tabulation of uniform traffic accident data is funda- 
mental to the adoption of adequate methods of 
traffic control if the present situation is to be im- 
proved. The committee has shown conclusively 
that in those States where such data is gathered and 
tabulated the authorities have been able to apply 
corrective measures which have resulted in reduc- 
tions in both fatal and nonfatal accidents. 

(les combined reports of the eight committees 

would make a book of five hundred pages or more. 
The data collected on which this volume is based 
would fill a five-foot shelf of books. It is a manual on 
safety and accident prevention covering every phase 
of the subject as of December 15, 1924. It is more 
than that; it is a national policy and a codrdinated 
program for a reduction of the traffic accident rate 
without hampering traffic itself. The conclusions 
and recommendations exceed one hundred in num- 
ber and fit together as nicely as the parts of a fine 
watch. The machinery for making this policy or 
program permanently effective after the conference 
is over has already been designed by the Committee 
on Public Relations. It is based on a joint committee 
of representatives of the original codperating or- 
ganizations to be continued under the chairmanship 
of the Secretary of Commerce. This committee is 
not a new safety organization; it is simply an agency 
for continuing the codperation of these great na- 
tional institutions with their hundreds of thousands 
of local organizations. The history of the Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety will not be ended as 
of December 18. Only the foreword and introduc- 
tion will have been written. 
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Halting the Optum Menace 
Backgrounds of the Present Struggle to Prohibit Growing 


HE age-old opium 
evil has been in- 
vested with a new 
dignity of importance. It 
is no longer an abstract 
moral question affecting 


the Poppy 


By Nathaniel Peffer 


The Opium Conference at Geneva has brought the traffic in 
this drug before the public with increased significance. Mr. 
Peffer, journalist and traveler, whose intimate knowledge of 
China and the other great opium-consuming countries bas 
given him the background of the Geneva discussions, sketches 
in this article the causes and remedy of the present situation. 


the commerce of the 
East. The poppy plant 
could be grown in India; 
the East India Company 
sought markets for its 
opium, and China, with 


remote and uncivilized 

peoples. It has become an active major political issue, 
with international conferences attended by delega- 
tions from the important powers, representatives of 
the press of the world, and all the imposing accom- 
paniments of international conferences, not one 
deadlocks. 

Now, there has been no change in the nature of 
opium. It is the same drug it always was and the 
habit is no more injurious to its addicts than ever. 
Nor have the abstract moralities of the question 
altered. If we are now exercised, it is because opium 
has begun to strike home to us. Official figures in 
every large European and American city offer 
evidence of the alarming increase in the use of drugs. 
Concern over the opium evil is no longer a romantic 
luxury of the defenders of lost causes. It offers a 
menace that presses and can no longer be evaded. 

There is in this, also, something of retribution. 
To us opium has exclusively Oriental associations. 
It is commonly assumed to be a distinctly Oriental 
vice, a Chinese vice in particular. As a matter of 
fact, it is a thing of Occidental creating. We have 
given the East railways and telegraphs and modern 
medicine. We gave it the opium den, too. 

Opium was not unknown to the East before the 
advent of the white man, but the records show that 
it was first smoked by Dytch residents in Java. 
In China, the poppy plant was cultivated only 
rarely and smoking was no more common than it is 
here now. In 1729, when the first imperial edict 
was issued against opium smoking, only two hun- 
dred chests were imported annually — these by the 
Portuguese. And now it must be emphasized that 
the Chinese Government from the beginning sought 
to curb the evil. Its failure was not one of moral 
delinquency, but one of military weakness. 

The importation and use of the drug increased 
in equal measure throughout the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury until some three hundred tons were being 
brought into the country every year. India had by 
that time come under British control and the 
Honorable East India Company was developing 


a population of some 
300,000,000, offered the best outlet. From that time 
forward, opium became a British vested interest 
with the power of the growing empire behind the 
trade. 

The Chinese issued successive edicts forbidding 
importation and consumption, but they had no 
power. A loose, decentralized government with 
scarcely any bureaucracy in an enormous expanse 
of territory could not prevent consumption once the 
drug was in the country. It could not prevent the 
entry of the drug because the British merchant 
ships that brought their cargoes into Canton had 
British men-of-war behind them. The Chinese at- 
tempted to enforce their orders and came to grief 
in the attempt. 

The Chinese Government sent to Canton the 
famous Commissioner Lin. He was antiforeign and 
aggressive by temperament. After a few years of 
wrangling between Lin and the British authorities 
over the rights of foreign trade in general and the 
opium traffic in particular, Commissioner Lin, find- 
ing persuasion impossible, resorted to direct action. 
He confiscated the entire opium stock in Canton 
and destroyed it. The British Government responded _ 
by declaring war — the Opium War of 1842, as it is 
generally called. Of course, the British won. They 
compelled China to pay $6,000,000 indemnity for 
the destroyed opium and to-open five ports to for- 
eign trade, which included imports of opium. In 
1859, after another war, the British compelled China 
to sign a treaty legalizing the entrance of opium. 
By that time, Indian opium was a British Govern- 
ment monopoly and the British Government had 
sponsored and fought for the right to spread the 
opium habit. It is one of the most cynical chapters 
in the cynical history of the relations between the 
East and West. 


HEN it became impossible to shut opium out, 
the Chinese began to grow it themselves to save 
the additional expense of importation. As the habit 
spread, the crop increased; and as the crop increased, 
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consumption increased. Since opium brought a 
higher price per yield than any other crop, vast 
areas — sometimes whole provinces — were given 
over to cultivating the poppy. Simultaneously, 
Indian imports also increased, sometimes reaching 
as high as 3,500 tons a year, worth, on an average, 
$20,000,000. The blight had taken root. Eventually 
it was to rot through the whole population, con- 
tributing as much as any other single factor to 
China’s present decay — and necessitating confer- 
ences such as the one held in Geneva to prevent 
the corruption of British and American youth. 


[N 1907, the Chinese Government took one of the 
most dramatic steps in the history of any nation. 
It decided to eradicate the evil. It set ten years as 


the period in which the cultivation of the poppy. 


plant was to cease, opium smoking establishments 
to close, and smoking itself to be put under severe 
penalty. At the same time, an agreement was signed 
with the British Government whereby opium im- 
ports from India were to be reduced by one tenth 
annually over a period of ten years, provided China 
enforced prohibition on its side. 

China did. At a cost that involved a prodigious 
loss in revenue for the government and profits for 
millions of Chinese engaged in the trade, prohibition 
of opium became a fact. Farmers who did not cease 
to grow the poppy were beheaded in their fields. 
Opium stocks were confiscated and burned. At a 
time when opium was worth $30 a pound and the 
government was impoverished for lack of revenue, 
the writer has seen thousands of pounds of opium 
publicly burned in Shanghai. 

Prohibition became a fact, however, only where 
China exercised jurisdiction, which does not neces- 
sarily mean all of China. In the concessions con- 
trolled by various powers another code prevailed. 
Thus, in Shanghai, which is nominally an inter- 
national settlement and actually is British con- 
trolled, opium could be publicly bought. A Chinese 
could be sent to prison for buying and smoking 
opium on one street. If he went to the next street, 
which was part of the foreign settlement, he could 
buy all he wanted and smoke it. In Hongkong, as 
late as 1921, when the writer was last there, opium 
dens were being openly and legally run on the main 
streets. And to get from Hongkong across to the 
mainland and Chinese territory is something like 
crossing the Brooklyn Bridge. To all the backward 
and heathen Chinese it was an eloquent demonstra- 
tion of the superiority of white man morals. 

The source is, of course, India, and it is at the 
production of opium in India that all those have 
directed their efforts who have sought once and for 
all to end the drug evil. It is at this that the Ameri- 
can proposals have been directed, among others. 
There is no other solution. 

There is no attempted concealment of the official 


character of British opium. The poppy can be grown 
only on land leased from the government for the 
purpose. The crop can be sold only to the govern- 
ment. The government sells the product at monthly 
government-conducted auction sales to the highest 
bidder. Opium can be sold at retail in India only 
in shops licensed by the government. Thus a double 
revenue is made by the Indian government — from 
opium itself and from licenses. 

Nor is the official traffic confined to India. 
Throughout the East, wherever the British have 


territorial possessions, there is officially legalized. 


opium. In Singapore and throughout the Straits 
Settlements opium dens are officially licensed and 
opium prepared for smoking is sold in shops officially 
licensed. And the return from the drug constitutes 
roughly half the total revenue of the colony. I have 
already spoken of Hongkong, a Chinese island a 
few minutes from the mainland, inhabited almost 
exclusively by Chinese and ruled as a British 
colony. It is the colonial government that imports 
the opium directly from India and the colonial 
government that regulates the sale and licenses the 
opium dens. The revenue it collects therefrom, as 
in Singapore, helps to pay for the administration of 
the colony. It lightens the burden of the British 
taxpayer resident in the colonies and the British 
exchequer in London. 


6 pacer you have the whole situation. Funda- 
mentally, it is economic, not moral. A great 
vested interest has been built up on the foundation of 
opium. It cannot be underminéd without entailing 
consequences that reach far beyond opium. For 
Americans it is an unmixed moral question. For 
Great Britain it is more complicated. It involves a 
heavy loss. It involves the problem of readjusting 
the fiscal foundations of the empire. 

It is a question that permits of no compromises, 
however. Either the production of opium in India, 
Persia, and Turkey must be rigidly restricted to 
medicinal needs or there is no way of coping with 
the drug evil. The smuggling of drugs can never be 
prevented. It is too easy. They can be carried in 
such small amounts as to be impossible of detection 
except at rare intervals and by accident, even when 
the smugglers are known. The writer has traveled 
on ships in Eastern waters with men who were 
known to be smugglers and whom the authorities 
knew to have drugs at the time. They were searched. 
Nothing was found. But they were living luxu- 
riously in port two weeks later. One in ten is even- 
tually caught, but no more. Nor is it practically 
possible to prevent consumption, once the drug is in 
the country. It can be used privately and clandes- 
tinely. There are not police enough in any country 
in the world to stop people from using drugs if they 
can get them. And if the drugs are produced, they 
will get them. There is only one way of prevention: 
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to cease the production of the raw materials from 
which drugs are manufactured. The American plan 
officially proposed would do this in the manner of 
the Chinese: by stretching the process of prohibi- 
tion over a period of ten years and thus let the burden 
fall gradually, with time for readjustment. 


| the exigencies of British imperial governance 

are such that the revenue from opium — from its 
production in India and its legalized consumption in 
dens everywhere in the East —is indispensable, 
then the drug evil must remain unchecked and even 
spread. And it is only just that the price should 
be paid not alone by the Eastern races which are 
governed by Occidental powers and from whose lands 
Occidental interests reap a profit, but also by the 
Occidental peoples themselves. It is only just that 


those who have created the traffic in drugs should 
also pay the penalty. If it is legitimate to have opium 
dens for the natives in British-ruled Singapore, 
Portuguese-ruled Macao, and French-ruled Saigon, 
there is no reason why European and American 
youth should be shielded. If the Western nations 
wish to continue to escape the appalling menace of 
drugs, as they have for a hundred years, then they 
must pay a heavy price in the destruction of vested 
interest. It is unfortunate that this should: strike 
principally at the British, but it is also true that the 
British have profited most in the past from the drug 
traffic. In any case, whether now or at some other 
time, if we want to solve the drug problem, we can 
do so only in the drastic way already proposed — 
eradicate it at the source. There is no escaping the 
choice, and half measures are useless. 


Growing Pains of Government 


V. The White House Paradox 
By Donald Wilhelm 


| | PON any President, we have always been led 

to suppose, rests the main, if not the sole, 

responsibility for administration of the ex- 
ecutive departments and all other executive agen- 
cies. There are ten great departments. Law provides 
for the appointment of a secretary to head each of 
them; custom, not law, constitutes of these ten 
secretaries the President’s Cabinet. The President 
has power to dismiss any of them at any time. 
Twice a week, as a rule, the President has a confer- 
ence with the members of his Cabinet. Accordingly, 
since the President has control over his principal 
advisers, can remove them at will, and since he is 
in periodic touch with them, we have been taught, 
and we have come to believe, that if there be any 
weakness or wrongdoing or malfunctioning of any 
kind on the part of any of the ten secretaries or 
any of their considerable subordinates, the facts in 
the case should be and inevitably will be promptly 
brought to the attention of the President himself. : 
We have long rested secure in this concept of the 
President and his task. 

A hundred years ago, when there were less than 
nine thousand civilian employees of the Govern- 
ment, — when the entire executive force under the 
President did not number a third of the present 
force of the Veterans Bureau alone, — the Presi- 
dent, by personal contact, could keep in view and 
could feel and display a reassuring sense of responsi- 
bility for the administration of public resources 
and public affairs. Even twenty-five years ago Presi- 
dent McKinley could, of a bright and sunny morn- 
ing, call across lots to almost any of his major 
subordinates: “When you finish that job I gave you 


= 


yesterday, Bill, come in to dinner this noon and [’ll 
suggest how to tackle your next task. And, by the 
way, Bill, you’d better bring your accounts along!” 
But such intimacies belong in the halcyon and 
simple days of long ago. New factors have entered 
into the situation. During the last generation, and 
notably during and since the World War, the Gov- 
ernment has grown almost incredibly, not in orderly 
fashion, but in all directions and in all ways. 
Through an unbelievable number of parallel 
channels the Federal government has extended its 
reach into every State, county, and town. We have, 
in the last quarter century, increased the number of 
those contacts an hundredfold. Nevertheless, the 
executive offices have not enjoyed any considerable 
reorganization to qualify them for handling their 
enormously centralized and increased new burdens 
since the administration of President McKinley. 


A. the present time there are but forty employees, 
including messengers and porters, in the White 
House offices..Only three or four of the President’s 
assistants are above the clerical grade; not one, so 
far as I can ascertain, has ever had large experience 
in any large organization. There is no administra- 
tive secretary; no one other than the President has 
power of decision. The very simplest tools and im- 
plements of modern large organizations are missing. 

While the equipment of the White House offices 
has remained substantially the same, in an in- 
creasing ratio the responsibilities of the Presidents, 
particularly during and since the war, have com- 
pounded. No executive in the world has to suffer 
one per cent as many interruptions as those that 
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beset a President; no other is required to make so 
many important pronouncements; none has such 
a multitude of social responsibilities. 


| ger senate these social responsibilities fully, and 
if our social capital approves of you, the coun- 
try at large argues that you aren’t attending to 
business; ignore them, even to the extent that Mr. 
Wilson did, and the social capital retaliates. 

No other executive has to submit to one tenth of 


the aggravations of thousands of office seekers for- - 


ever pounding on the President’s door, forever 
bringing pressure to bear on him, insisting that to 
the victor belongs the spoils. No sooner is he elected 
to office than a vast horde of applicants appear. Al- 
together, there are more than 130,000 appointments 
outside of the Civil Service. About sixteen thousand 


of these nice political plums, such as postmaster- ’ 


ships, are much in demand and must be made with 
the approval of each new President. Every Presi- 
dent has groaned under this thankless responsibil- 
ity, has resented it, has been outraged by it. 

The President is the traditional leader of his 
party. That also is a man-size job, since failure in 
the many delicate tasks and contacts it compre- 
hends means failure in everything, including reélec- 
tion and the dealings of the President with Congress. 

His dealings with Congress constitute enough to 
keep any President engaged many hours each day. 
We expect the President, as the leader of his party, 
to put through the policies that he stood for at elec- 
tion. All good citizens read his message to Congress 
carefully, no doubt, to see that he has expressed, 
in his recommendations, the application of those 
policies; and we hold him responsible for legislative 
results since he has the veto power and can and 
ought to apply pressure to achieve his policies. If 
Congress is not with him in his endeavor, we blame 
him at the polls rather than Congress, so that every 
President believes he is lost if he cannot sustain 
codperative relations with the legislative body. 

The press continuously attends him, watching, 
often with hostility, every gesture he makes, and so 
instantaneous in performance are modern means of 
communication that it has been remarked that the 
President can no more than sneeze than his sneeze is 
heard clear across the country. 

Then, too, the public and business wait on his 
least word with almost family interest in everything 
he says or does. Being our President, he is ours, 
many of us feel, to condemn or to destroy. The pub- 
lic sends him letters and telegrams by the bushel — 
every day the executive offices reply to upward of 
two hundred letters and telegrams — and it sends 
all sorts of emissaries to see him; all sorts of delega- 
tions and groups who often want to have their pic- 
tures taken with him; all sorts of common scolds. 
Each has a suspicion, a scheme, or an idea. It is the 
tradition that one of them when asked if he was 


quite sane, insisted that he was quite sane, but he 
lived in Xenia, Ohio, and had got an idea! 

Also, he is responsible for foreign affairs. He 
must receive foreign ambassadors and other emis- 
saries. He must devote much thought to the appoint- 
ment of and the conduct of our own ambassadors 
and other emissaries. And the actual formation and 
application of foreign policies no President can leave 
entirely to his Secretary of State. After all, in such 
matters, the Secretary of State is hardly more than 
an exalted clerk responsible for detail rather than 
the large impress that the President must, in the 
nature of things, retain to himself. 

Now, the President, it may be imagined, does the 


necessary things first, like the rest of us. He takes 


things in the order of pressure, like the rest of us. So 
it comes about that the White House offices are de- 
voted almost entirely to the requirements of press, 
public, and party. 

We strike at once, then, on what we may call the 
White House paradox — the telltale contrast be- 
tween the simplicity of the executive offices and 
their world-wide reach, responsibility, and power. 


{pera paradox is the product of a tradition. The 
tradition reflects no conscious dereliction on the 
part of the Presidents, of course. It is the product 
more or less of necessity — our Presidents in late 
years have had enough to do without devoting 
themselves very largely to purely routine adminis- 
trative affairs. Almost any business man will see the 
situation at a glance. Here we have the executive 
offices, incredibly small in contrast with the power 
they represent, the details they must handle, and 
the decisions that Presidents must make. There are 
no continuous files — each retiring President re- 
moves his files. Though the President has means 
for the systematic collecting of a large daily cutting 
of press clippings, the executive offices have no or- 
ganized machinery -by which the President can be 
kept day by day, week by week, informed of the 
achievements or of any malfunctioning or mis- 
takes of judgment in the departments, in the inde- 
pendent agencies, in the handling of the thousands 
of scattered activities of the Government. 

There is, in the White House offices, no organized 
service of information. It is a fact that if there is any 
malfunctioning or considerable mistake of judg- 
ment, more than likely a President learns about it 
from members of the press, from the public itself, 
from his party or, as in the last year, from the other 
party, working by the slow and awkward means of 
the Congressional investigation. He learns about it, 
often, only when it is too late, or when it has come 
to constitute scandal. 

Not only, in the presence of the traditional White 
House concept of administration, does Congress 
make many investigations, and in many other ways 
tinker with the executive (Continued on page 538) 
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Kampa Dzong, a medieval fortress perched on a cliff above the plains of Phari, 15,000 


UNCONQUERED EVEREST 


“It’s there — its existence is a challenge!” 


World) 





feet above sea level. The expedition of 1924 halted here on the way to the base of 
Mount Everest 


MOUNT EVEREST, the highest 
mountain in the world, is in 
Nepal, near the Tibetan border, So 
far it remains an impregnable strong- 
hold of Nature, the victor in many 
determined sieges by gallant explorers. 
The expedition of 1924, originally com- 
manded by Brigadier General Bruce, 
was the most nearly successful. Two 
members of the party, Mallory and 


Irvine, reached a height of 28,227 feet, 
775 feet from the summit. They were 
followed to that point by an observer 
with binoculars: a cloud obscured 
them, and they were never seen again. 
In his last dispatch Mallory wrote: 
“The third time we walk up East 
Rongbuk Glacier will be the last — 
for better or worse. We expect no 
mercy from Everest.” 
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The yak caravan carrying the sup- 

plies and equipment for the expedi- 

tion trekked westward across the 

bleak Tibetan plains, under the 

shadow of the great Himalayan 
range 


The Base Camp was built at an 

elevation of 16,500 feet on a 

plateau higher than the summit of 
Mont Blanc 


Everest is served by foothills mightier 

than the Alps. The picture at the left 

was taken from the side of the moun- 

tain at an elevation of 28,000 feet, the 

highest point at which a camera has 
ever been operated 
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Huge unnamed mountain masses and dainty spires of ice-clad rock form the court of the 
King of Mountains. Avalanches of snow and ice sweep down from the heights to the 
glacial basin below 





Everest is ermined with a shaggy coating of ice and emerald pools formed by the slow 
. twisting of the glaciers down its rocky flanks 
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“Ice Cliff Camp,” built on a ledge 
on the crest of North Col, 23,000 feet 
above the sea. Four members of the 
party were marooned here during the 
blizzard last May, when it became 
impossible to descend. They were res- 
cued with great difficulty by Colonel 
Norton, Dr. Somerveil, and Mr. 
Mallory 


Left to right (back row): Mr. Irvine; 
Mr. Leigh Mallory; Colonel Norton, 
leader after General Bruce’s retire- 
ment, through illness; Mr. Odell, 
recently of the Oxford Spitzenbergen 
Expedition; Mr. Macdonald. Front 
row, left to right: Mr. Shelbeare, the 
expedition’s transport officer; Cap- 
tain Bruce, who reached the height 
of over 27,000 feet in 1922; Dr. 


Somervell; Mr. Beetham 
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How the Kleagles Collected the Cash 


The Story of the Hoosier Sales Campaign—and Its Director 
By Samuel Taylor Moore 


N the third floor of the Kresge Building in 
O downtown Indianapolis is a frosted glass 
door bearing the sign “Central States Coal 
Company.” You enter and an attractive, alert miss 
greets you sharply, almost belligerently. “What’s 
your name?” “Whom do you wish to see?” “What 
do you wish to see him for?” The interrogations are 
fired with a machine-gun rapidity calculated to un- 
nerve the caller. If your answers are satisfactory 
you are told brusquely that you may sit down. 
During the heel-cooling process inner doors open 
mysteriously from the reception room and various 
slouch-hatted men appear to scrutinize the visitor. 
At length you are informed that Mr. Stephenson 
will see you. The young lady indicates a door. Sus- 
pended from the casing is this reassuring sign: 


“The Bearers of Evil Tidings Shall be Slain.” 


Inside, a huge American flag droops from a stand- 
ard beside a burnished roll-top desk. In a swivel 
chair sits an affable young man with a smooth- 
shaven, full face, ruddy complexion, and a prosper- 
ous double chin, quietly but carefully dressed. His 
movements are decisive and energetic, his speech 
brisk and incisive —a typical and dynamic young 
executive. This is the man who “sold” the Klan in 
Indiana. At thirty-two years of age, David Curtis 
Stephenson finds himself a visible, material thorn in 
the side of the Invisible Empire of the Ku-Klux Klan, 
leader of some 200,000 insurrectionist hobgoblin 
crusaders and actual, though not the titular, head of 
the Republican organization in Indiana. 

Stephenson is primarily a salesman; indeed, he 
found time in the midst of leading a lively political 
campaign and a successful Klan insurrection to 
write the first of a ten-volume series on salesman- 
ship. I examined the completed book which is titled 
‘Master Salesmanship,” and was not surprised to 
find that it places much emphasis on psychology. 


The banished Grand 


But, strangely enough, the eyes fail to carry the 
conviction of sincerity. They do not sparkle. They 
observe, study, impress one with expediency, as 
their owner “sells himself” to his prospect. Beneath 
what is intended as disarming frankness, stratagem 
obviously lurks. 

“T did not sell the Klan in Indiana on hatreds — 
that is not my way,” Mr. Stephenson asserted. “I 
sold the Klan on Americanism, on reform. There 
were two ways of accomplishing this, by the ballot 
or by direct action. I am a law-abiding citizen; 
naturally I abhor direct action. I sold the Klan as 
a political instrument for reform on a program 
wholly constructive.” 

Mr. Stephenson terms the Atlanta Klan leaders 
“hate venders.” Yet the following quotation from 
documents, credited to his authorship, at the trial 
before a Klan tribunal may suggest that he has 
occasionally employed hate himself as a means to 
an end. One states: “ ... Walter F. Bossert 
(Stephenson’s successor as Grand Dragon in Indi- 
ana) has sold the Ku-Klux Klan out to the Roman 
Catholics. . . . It has developed that Bossert is 
married to a Roman Catholic, formerly Miss Nellie 
Roach of Liberty, Indiana. The Roach family has 
always been prominent in the affairs and activities 
of the Catholic Church. . . .” 

Another document is entitled “The Old Man’s 
Answer to the Hate Venders.” It is addressed “To 
the faithful sons of Hoosierdom.” Thus does the 
temperate message begin: 

“The hour of fate has struck. The venality and 
jealousy of the men who carried the rebel flag in ’61 
is now invading Indiana. . . . It was a cowardly 
attempt on the part of a few ‘yellow-livered’ 
Southerners who hate everything that is pure 
throughout the State of Indiana.” 

There follows a long list of charges against the 
imperial officers which does not stop at murder. 

Then comes the trib- 





Dragon sways his 
followers by emo- 


ute to the Imperial 
Wizard: “The pres- 








tional appeal and 
rhetorical flourish 
rather than by calm 
reasoning. The jaw 
is firm, convincing: 
“Stephie” is dis- 


tinctly the “he got 
the order” type of 
salesman. 





CONSEQUENCES OF THE KLAN 


“The wake reveals some tragedy and tears. Nowhere is 
a trace of happiness to be found. The cost is computed in 
broken friendships, the loss of millions in cash to the com- 
monwealth, the obscurement of vital political issues.” 

An analysis of the results of the Klan radiation in Indi- 
ana is contained in Mr. Moore's third article which appears 
in the December 20 issue. 








ent national head is 
an ignorant, unedu- 
cated, uncouth indi- 
vidual who eats his 
peas with his knife. 
He has neither 
courage nor culture. 
He cannot talk intel- 
ligently andhecannot 
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keep a coherent conversation going on any subject 
for five minutes. His speeches are written by hired 
intelligence. The only thing he was ever known 
to do was to launch an attack upon the character 
and integrity of men eminent in talent and 
vite. 2...” 

Mr. Stephenson cannot be held responsible for 
the sales methods of several hundred Kleagles who 
invaded the Hoosier State to glean the klecktokens 
from city and farm. Yet he insisted that he warned 
them against solicitation on “anti” programs of any 
kind at frequent pep meetings. 

The Klan raised its head in Indiana before Mr. 
Stephenson became associated with it. By his own 
ability he worked his way from the ranks to com- 
mand. The sales methods evolved under his leader- 
ship are the basis of the “Klan Sales Manual” and 
are used wherever the Klan is active today. The 
Klan was getting off to an encouraging start when 
Mr. Stephenson loomed large in the picture. He 
first proceeded to dramatize himself, not with the 
harsh “K” of Klux phraseology, but with the 
mysterious pseudonym of ‘The Old Man.” 

There is no question but that Mr. Stephenson 
personally could have closed his prospects on the 
ambiguities of Americanism, but it is doubtful if his 
field agents could have done so. There was this factor 
in his favor. The native Hoosier is primarily a poli- 
tician. After that he may be a great doctor, a writer, 
a merchant prince or a struggling farmer. Politics 
is bred in the blood. The Klan met with ready sale 
as a reform political organization. Evidences of cor- 
ruption were available. Men of political ambitions 
seized upon the order as a clotheshorse from which 
to vault into office. They brought in their friends. 
Basically, the psychology of these sales was the lure 
of being an “‘insider.” 


‘THE weird Klan ritual helped create an illusion 

that the Klan was an invisible power dominating 
the community. Some hoodlums gained “citizen- 
ship” but seldom did they dominate a Klavern. 
A number of practically minded Hoosiers saw in the 
Klan prosperous employment. Many joined as 
Kleagles to share in the harvest of klecktokens, or 
the $100 a week salary of a Great Titan, or to enter 
some other titled and salaried position in the court 
of the Invisible Empire. 

Many earnest farmers joined the Klan to use it as 
an instrument for moral crusading. The countryside 
felt post-war social unsettlement equally with city 
dwellers. Bootleggers were thriving, moral standards 
were lowered. These farmers wished to remove temp- 
tation beyond their sons and daughters. They 
directed their energies successfully to eliminate the 
liquor seller and the brothel keeper. But in the city 
this situation worked out differently. While the 
Klan leaders hired private detectives to prosecute 
city liquor sellers of foreign extraction, bootleggers 


who were eligible for Klan membership by reason of 
birth hastened to join the Invisible Empire for 
protection. They found that which they sought, for 
the Klan oath of brotherhood is inoperative only 
for the major crimes of murder, rape, and treason. 
Thus the Invisible Empire prospered both ways 
from the middle. The klecktokens tinkled merrily. 


, another field for salesmanship was presented 
in the commercial life of the cities and towns. 
Kleagles sold membership to the smaller business 
men on the representation that it would prove 
financially profitable, that the Klan would boycott 
the Catholic, Jewish, or other merchants of foreign 
extraction. Some small tradesmen saw visions of 
monopoly and chuckled in contemplating the 
bankruptcy of their competitors. They saw them- 
selves as merchant princes riding to riches on the 
support of the Klan, a measure of success beyond 
their independent ability to achieve. These men 
compelled their employees to join the movement to 
enable them to advertise that their establishments 
were “one hundred per cent American.” Other 
merchants, in no way in sympathy with the Klan, 
contributed their ten-dollar klecktokens to avoid 
molestation. In the final analysis, it was blackmail, 
pure and simple. A few courageous storekeepers de- 
fied the Kleagles. It cost them money. Advertising 
solicitors for The Fiery Cross came back to solicit 
advertising from member merchants. But they 
didn’t stop at Klansmen. They used the club of im- 
plied boycott to secure advertising from others as 
well. Why should Ed. L. Flanagan advertise “one 
hundred per cent delivery service” in The Fiery 
Cross? Yet he did. 

One large manufacturing concern in Indianapolis 
made Klan membership a qualification for employ- 
ment. A few others followed suit. The superintendent 
of employment for the street railway in Indianapolis 
was discharged after twenty years of service when 
it was found that he would hire only members of the 
Ku-Klux Klan to man the street cars. This in- 
dividual did not personally profit by his efforts. 


‘There was no split of the klecktoken. Inherent 


religious intolerence merely destroyed his judgment. 

A Catholic newspaper in Indianapolis, Tolerance, 
launched a counter-attack upon the Klan. It 
printed the photographs of political leaders and 
accused them of membership in the organization. 
Not every accusation was correct, but minor 
political satraps accepted the news at face value and 
hastened to join, to be on “the inside.” Some 
Kleagles bandied the names of high State officialsin 
giving the Klan a “character.” In many instances 
they used names of men who were actually opposed 
to the Klan. 

It is possible that these various selling schemes 
were originated by the Kleagles themselves. Cer- 
tainly, no more thorough sales campaign could have 
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been evolved. No eligibles escaped. For appeals 
to every interest, altruistic and selfish, it bears 
the marks of genius. Altruism does not sell readily 
at $10 a head. It is difficult to conceive of a quarter 
of a million Hoosiers contributing $10 each for the 
privilege of reforming politics. Yet Mr. Stephenson 
assured me that this was the basis on which the 
Klan was sold in Indiana. 

Actually, the background created for the sales 
campaign was devoid of stimulating hatreds. When 
the Indiana territory was opened the Klan was 
handicapped in its work by stories of atrocities in 
Texas and Oklahoma. It is doubtful whether the 
Hoosiers would have rallied to an organization with 
a wholly destructive program of floggings, mutila- 
tions, and lynchings. Indiana is law-abiding. This 
first work of “The Old Man” consisted in presenting 
a constructive side and legalizing any “‘strong arm” 
work that was necessary for the moral crusading. 


— thereafter, hooded delegations in- 
vaded church services to present purses to the 
pastors. Almost invariably the money was accepted. 
If it was declined, the attendant publicity showed 
the honest intent of the Klansmen. Reports of these 
demonstrations in the press were worth many times 
the sum donated. Page one on a newspaper is not 
ordinarily for sale. 

In a remote Indiana hamlet, a negro girl was in 
dire need of an operation. Hooded Klansmen visited 
the home and announced that all arrangements had 
been made for the necessary operation, that it would 
cost the parents nothing. 

Again, a Jewish merchant near Indianapolis was 
being blackmailed under the hood of the Klan. 
It was the local Klavern and its Kalollops that 
joined with the victim to bring the blackmailer to 
justice. The idea that the Klan was a hate-selling 
organization was dissipated. 

No less amazing was the manner in which the 
“strong arm” work of the Klan was legalized. 
Forty years or more ago, horse stealing was epidemic 
in the Hoosier State. A native Solon wished to pro- 
vide legal authority for the vigilantes. The Legisla- 
ture enacted a law providing for the chartering of 
Horse Thieves Detective Associations. The county 


commissioners were granted full authority to charter, 


such associations with power of revocation. The 
members of these associations had individual au- 
thority in excess of the police officers of cities. They 
did not even need a search warrant to invade private 
premises. This inoperative law was invoked by the 
Klan. Every Klavern became also a “Horse Thieves 
Detective Association.” The “strong arm” program 
of the Klan became legalized. Liquor raids became a 
popular pastime. Disorderly houses vanished from 
the countryside. The dry sentiment in Indiana is 
pronounced. The Klan became an instrument of 
Volsteadian justice. 


In the columns of The Fiery Cross, “The Old 
Man” preached his conception of Americanism and 
lofty patriotism screamed. In addition to the Val- 
paraiso undertaking, other constructive projects 
were discussed. Indianapolis Klansmen became en- 
thusiastic over the project for Liberty Hall, a ten- 
story community apartment for Protestants. There 
was much talk of a “‘one hundred per cent news- 
paper” that would publish the truth about the 
Klan movement, the Hoosier Independent. 

Valparaiso University was left to go its own way. 
Liberty Hall proved to be an air castle. Milton 
Elrod, once editor of The Fiery Cross, did secure some 
subscriptions to start the Indianapolis American. 
But it was an unfortunate undertaking. The Indian- 
apolis Commercial had waged a violent war on the 
Klan. Mr. Elrod selected this newspaper to merge 
with his American. This was too much for the 
Commercial subscribers, who had been told of the 
shortcomings of the Klan. The Commercial and 
American is today being published by a receiver. 

There are two kinds of publicity — the neatly 
prepared circular whose end is often the waste- 
basket, and the dramatic incident that is ostensibly 
spontaneous, therefore news. ‘“The Old Man” was 
never a crude workman. He put “news” across. 

His sales crew were instructed in detail on the 
public burning of fiery crosses. In the first place, it 
was pointed out, they saved expenses, since it was 
not necessary to hire a hall. In the second place, the 
spectacle gave a thrill to the Klansmen and would- 
be Klansmen attending. Third, the observance 
generally found an item in the local correspondence 
of the newspaper. The glare created discussion 
among residents within its arc. Mr. Stephenson 
also is credited with having devised the stopping of 
automobilists by hooded figures and the rerouting of 
their machines. Indeed, if authoritative persons are 
to be believed, fiery crosses were burned for adver- 
tising purposes with only the Kleagle on hand to 
touch the match. Likewise, hooded figures stopped 
automobilists when there was not a Klan meeting 
within a score of miles. 


HUS was the Klan “sold” in Indiana. Four or 

five men are reputed to have made fortunes. The 
Kleagle sales army is said to have merely earned a 
good living and passed on to virgin territory. Hoo- 
sier Klansmen have naught to show for their kleck- 
tokens. In the language of sales executives, the 
Indiana Klan territory has reached “the point of 
saturation.” Perhaps 25,000 Hoosier Klansmen still 
loyally pay their “taxes” to the Invisible Empire. 
But the klecktoken cream is skimmed. The compet- 
ing Klan organizations come too late. As a readily 
salable article the Invisible Empire of the Ku-Klux 
Klan, with its lesser principalities in Indiana, has 
gone to that ghostly realm of merchandise wherein 
repose Congress gaiters and cotton stockings. 
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Readers and Writers 


N England, I suppose, the cult of 
Robert Louis Stevenson has reached 
greater heights than in America, and 

this fact, coupled with the greater English 
reticence where personalities are con- 
cerned, will explain why “Robert Louis 
Stevenson: Man and Writer” (Little, 
Brown) has had more space and less indig- 
nation accorded to it on this side of the 
Atlantic. The author, J. A. Steuart, is not, 
apparently, an American, or if he is, then 
he is an expatriate, for he is little known in 
this country, whereas in England he has a 
certain following as the author of more 
than half a dozen volumes of popular 
fiction, one of which, “The Minister of 
State,” had quite a vogue in its day, 
namely, 1898 or thereabouts. Mr. Steuart 
has written two stout volumes which in- 
dignant Stevensonians regard as nothing 
short of blasphemy because they are, in 
effect, an indication, with proof, of the 
existence of a Stevenson of whom no trace 
was visible in Sir Graham Balfour’s 
standard biography. That biography was, 
after all, a monument of family piety, and 
if the cult of “R. L. S.” were not one of 
the superstitions of our time, nobody 
would be in the least surprised by the ap- 
pearance of a volume presenting a more 
candid, comprehensive, and impartial 
view of Stevenson. 

Mr. Steuart’s book was relegated to a 
couple of paragraphs in small type 
among the list of “books received” in 
the London Times Literary Supplement, an 
unusual procedure with an elaborate and 
expensive work upon a subject so familiar 
and important to English readers. It is a 
method, however, among others, whereby 
inconvenient or unpopular books may be 
disposed of with the minimum advantage 
to the authors, who are thus deprived of a 
prominent notice in the one influential 
literary review in the British Islands, 
which serves as a practical guide to 
thousands of readers and librarians. Mr. 
Steuart’s offences, to which this treatment 
of his book must be attributed, are first, 
his audacity in traversing the legend em- 
bodied in Graham Balfour’s life, second, 
his account of Stevenson’s love affairs, 
third, his verdict that Henley was right in 
his estimate of Stevenson after the two 
friends had quarreled, and fourth, the 
“conjectural” character of some parts of 


his book. 


O the impartial onlooker it will at 
once be obvious that only one of these 
counts is even worth considering. Sir 
Graham Balfour has no more vested right 
in Stevenson than anybody else, and there 
is really no such crime as /ése Balfour, or 


By Ernest Boyd 


even /ése Stevenson, for that matter. It is 
equally permissible to agree or disagree 
with Henley. If “conjectures” may be 
made which please the devotees of R. L. 
S., then why not conjectures displeasing 
to them? It has never before been brought 
to my attention that no biographer should 
be conjectural. 

There remains the question of Steven- 
son’s lurid youth in Edinburgh and his 
amours in general as described by Mr. 
Steuart. Has the latter exceeded the 
bounds of good taste? Is he malicious, un- 
truthful, or guilty of exaggeration? I con- 
fess that, after due consideration, I cannot 
find him at fault in any of these particu- 
lars. “It was already known,” says one 
protesting voice, “that he was wild in 
his youth; that was enough.” Therefore, 
we are to conclude that it was exceedingly 
unbecoming in Mr. Steuart to explore 
“every avenue,” as the statesmen say, 
which might lead to some facts concerning 
that wildness. As I have said, people in 
England have a tradition of reticence, 
applying not only to love affairs, which is 
very different from the practice in Amer- 
ica and almost every other country, but 
it is a tradition which has been severely 
disturbed in recent years by iconoclasts 
who have not been frowned upon so harshly 
as has Mr. Steuart. 


RANTED that personal details of an 

author’s life are the legitimate sub- 
ject of biographical examination and spec- 
ulation, it seems to me that Mr. Steuart’s 
offence is simply that of dwelling upon facts 
which conflict with the existing image of 
Stevenson as a species of plaster saint. If 
he had ferreted around Edinburgh and dis- 
covered instances of Stevenson’s sterling 
virtues as a son, a father, and a patriot, I 
doubt if any eyebrows would have been 
raised because of the trifling, personal, or 
gossipy character of his researches. Ste- 
venson was probably the most deceptively 
great writer in modern English literature, 
enveloped in a haze of logrolling, sur- 
rounded by critics equipped with the 
perfect literary bedside manner. The 
Stevenson legend was bound to be ex- 
ploded; Mr. Steuart has performed the 
task to the accompaniment of all the 
civilized rites. 

What he has done is to examine in cold 
blood the fiction which exasperated Hen- 
ley and led to the first, premature, and — 
as it turned out — ineffectual effort to 
destroy the “barley-sugar effigy of a 
man,” as Henley characterized the official, 
Balfourian view of Stevenson. It has been 
suggested that the real myth was Henley’s 
own creation, but the best answer to that 


is the indignation of the Stevensonians 
against Mr. Steuart. If the cult had not 
created a “seraph in chocolate” — to 
quote Henley again — why such impa- 
tience with this book which, twenty-three 
years later, with all the additional evi- 
dence accumulated or discovered mean- 
while, leaves Stevenson substantially 
intact, except as a paragon of virtue? 


R. STEUART is more charitable to 

Stevenson’s work than most modern 
critics, for, in spite of the conspiracy in 
his favor, Stevenson is irrevocably a third- 
rater when compared with any of his first- 
rate contemporaries and successors — 
Hardy, Moore, Conrad, or Galsworthy. 
But Mr. Steuart does establish the con- 
trast between Stevenson’s theory and his 
practice in matter of sex morality. He 
discovers exactly who Kate Drummond 
was, and shows us two other loves before 
the marriage with Mrs. Osborne. In the 
light of contemporary ideas on this sub- 
ject, this meagre catalogue of Stevenson’s 
devilries would have passed unnoticed, 
but for the jealous insistence upon his 
superhuman morality by the devotees. 

Mr. Steuart is right to suggest an anal- 
ogy between this other side of Stevenson 
and the discovery of the late Mr. Words- 
worth’s departures from the straight and 
narrow path of Early Victorian rectitude. 
It is assumed by the protestants that there 
is some species of reprehensible, modern 
Sadism in the way in which Victorian 
smugness has been scrutinized. The truth 
of the whole matter is, however, that we 
have acquired a bond of sympathy with 
the Victorians since we have found out 
their sins and hypocrisies. 

The result is that for the post-Henley 
generation and later, Mr. Steuart has ac- 
tually performed the best service imagina- 
ble for Stevenson. Certainly, he has done 
him no harm, as the elder critics imagine 
because they are incapable of seeing the 
facts with any eyes but those of their own 
time. What they regard as reprehensible 
will seem nowadays either natural or un- 
important, and Mr. Steuart’s attitude is 
typical, although he was himself a friend 
of Henley’s. It is typical in its insistence 
upon knowing everything that can be 
known and thinking none the less of Ste- 
venson personally on that account; it is 
typical in its rejection of the hypocrisy 
which concealment involved; it is typical 
of a revision of the literary esteem which 
Stevenson has enjoyed almost with im- 
punity. In short, at last we have a modern 
biography of Robert Louis Stevenson 
which is in line with the ideas of the 
present generation. 
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Men of England 


A Gattery. By Philip Guedalla. New 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


Tue Winvows or WEsTMINSTER. By A 
Gentleman with a Duster. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


WO books which are bound to be 

widely read and discussed in America 
as they have been already in England. 
Mr. Guedalla’s felicity of phrase, the 
neatness of his epigram, the justice of 
his observations none will dispute. A 
paragraph will illustrate his qualities. 
Of Mr. Galsworthy he says: “Mr. Gals- 
worthy as a dramatist has dealt almost 
exclusively in those cruel exceptions 
whose suffering proves the rule. If he 
permits justice to intrude on his stage, 
it is in the form of a miscarriage of justice. 
If he tolerates an accident, one may be 
sure that it is a particularly wanton acci- 
dent. If there is any luck going, it will be 
bad luck. . . . He seems to pity human- 
ity with the mild monotony of a figure in 
a Pietd. He regards life rather as a retired 
inspector of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children must regard 
parents. The sight of a butterfly makes 
him think of wheels; and he can hardly 
bear to look at a fly without remembering 
the cruel, cruel amber.” 

This excellent flippancy is an attitude 
which Mr. Guedella maintains with skill 
and distinction. It is perhaps more effec- 
tive in a single article than in a series, 
just as Mr. Guedalla’s epigrammatic 
style, having the defects of its qualities, 
tends in a thick volume to satiate even 
his keenest admirers. One cream puff is a 
delightful thing, a brilliant contribution 
to the art of living, but even the heartiest 
gourmet confesses to that cloyed feeling 
after swallowing the thirty-fifth of those 
pleasant pétisseries. One should read no 
more than one or two of Mr. Guedalla’s 
essays a day. So doing, one may give 
thanks for excellent cream puffs. 

An altogether different person is the 
Gentleman with a Duster. Fundamentally 
sérieux, concerned with permanent values 
and lofty aims, he takes the world of poli- 
tics not as a theatre where second- and 
third-rate actors strut in their various 
disguises, but as a battlefield where truths 
and fallacies meet in constant and im- 
portant strife. On this battlefield the 
destinies of England are to be decided. To 
him the issue of the struggle is no laughing 
matter, it is not to be flippantly passed 
over with a smart phrase or a neat gesture. 

“The Windows of Westminster” is a 
series of full-length portraits of leading 
members of the Conservative party. The 
book is timely, as the overwhelming 
triumph of Conservatives in the recent 
general election calls attention to the 
personalities described and the principles 
they represent. To many Americans, the 


term Conservative connotes a self-satis- 
fied reactionary, a “standpatter,” defend- 
ing things as they are because his vested 
interests and comfortable circumstances 
would be endangered by change of any 
kind. A flavor of selfishness clings about 
the Conservative cause. The Liberal, on 
the other hand, is, in American eyes, a 
fine, high-minded fellow, suffering some- 
what from the fairness of his point of view 
in a selfish and greedy world. As he walks 
in the middle of the road he is peculiarly 
susceptible to attacks and forays by 
desperadoes lurking in the bushes. I doubt 
if any American has a very clear or valu- 
able opinion on the merits and function 
of the Labor party. 

The Gentleman with a Duster sees it 
all quite differently. To him the proper 
Conservatives are the gentlemen of Eng- 
land; upright, honorable men in the old 
tradition, a type which the whole world 
knows and respects — and perhaps loves. 
These men believe in the British Empire, 
in their responsibilities and duties, they 
have a real feeling for and understanding 
of the lower classes, they follow a definite 
theory as to England’s economic function 
and foreign policy; above all, they ap- 
proach every problem of government in 
the same spirit of fair play, decency, and 
honor which controls their private actions. 
Without the spectacular personalities 
of the Liberals or the glittering theories 
and promises of the Labor party, they 
cling to their ancient faith in the English 
nature, in the good sense and honesty of 
the liberty-loving Englishman; they pre- 
fer realities they know to theories made 
in Germany or elsewhere. 

The Liberals he regards as doctrinaires, 
estimable men often, but more concerned 
with general schemes for uplifting the 
race than with the men and women to be 
uplifted. A housing shortage, unemploy- 
ment, pensions, and doles are delightful 
problems for the dyed-in-the-wool Lib- 
eral, but to our anonymous author, the 
soul, the character, the ruggedness of the 
individual Englishman are more im- 
portant than the schemes for his material 
relief. The system of doles may be a good 
thing, but if it saps individual self-respect 
and pride it is a detestable thing, ex- 
changing a priceless heritage for a mess of 
pottage. He does not question the good 
faith of the Liberals, but he doubts if 
they have that intimate touch with 
reality which makes for common sense 
in government. 

Of certain leaders of the Labor party 
he says kind things, believing them sin- 
cere and devoted men, but for the 
“intellectuals” of the party and the the- 
ories and formulas they represent he has 
only contempt. Their religion of sus- 
picion and discontent, the deliberate 
propaganda of selfishness and covetous- 
ness, the spirit of disunion, the disruption 
of English unity and team play presage 


in his eyes an England of dwindling 


trade, impoverishment, and material and 
moral decay. A theoretic bureaucracy, an 
economic program of untried measures 
offer small returns for the loss of that 
moral unity which is England’s strength. 
Writing while the Labor government was 
still in office, he says: 

“With such a spirit as this in England, 
how can the nation expect its commerce 
to revive, its art to flourish, its virtue to 
develop, and its place at the head of 
civilization to go unchallenged by lesser 
peoples? We are not marching toward 
our destiny, but tossing on our bed in a 
fever hospital. . . . We are becoming an 
Ireland, and Socialism’s purpose is to 
make us a Russia.” 

The Gentleman with a Duster has 
put the Conservative case clearly and 
strongly, perhaps too strongly. At times 
one is tempted to say to him, “Cheer up! 
Things aren’t as bad as they seem.” 
However, he has written effectively, with 
a deep conviction and entire sincerity. 

There is one flaw perhaps in his logic. 
If Englishmen as a people were of 
the sturdy, self-reliant breed, the John 
Bull type of his somewhat ideal picture, 
the hatreds and fallacies of Socialism 
would be laughed out of court. But the 
last century and a half have played havoc 
with the bulldog breed. The anemic 
cotton spinners in Lancashire, the brutal- 
ized diggers of coal, the walking pesti- 
lences of the London slums are physically 
and morally unfit for the high doctrine of 
Conservatism. Mentally unfit, too; their 
narrow, bitter, ignorances can grasp only 
the creed of grab, of tear down and take. 
The problem of Conservatism is not to 
preach to such people a doctrine they can- 
not understand or practice, but first to 
change the conditions which produce the 
broken, twisted outlook of modern in- 
dustrial life. The Liberals have tried to 
do so by large, expensive schemes. The 
Socialists would change conditions by 
turning them upside down. The Con- 
servatives must insist on humanity and 
kindness, on generosity on the part of 
employers, on self-sacrifice and patriotism 
on the part of vested interests, if England 
is to breed a self-reliant race capable of 
maintaining her great tradition. 


D. R. 





The Romance of Fishing 


TALES OF SOUTHERN Rivers. By Zane 
Grey. New York: Harper & Bros. 


$3.00. 


ee one is tempted into reading 
Mr. Zane Grey’s novels by his sto- 
ries of Southern fishing. If one felt con- 
fident that he knew as much about men 
and women as he does about fish — 

For anyone who has felt the strike of 
a tarpon or watched sailfish play with 
the trolled bait or spent a day in a small 
boat on that blue marine museum, the 
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Gulf Stream, this book will awaken 
envy —if not hatred and malice — and 
a sharp nostalgia for the sun and seas of 
Florida, the mangrove keys, the white 
sand and coral, the green thunder of the 
reef, the palm trees that rattle their 
branches in the wind. Not all fishermen 
are as patient or as successful as Mr. 
Grey; very few have his persistent 
ardor, but all may realize the strange 
beauty that meets the jaded eye of even 
the most expensive stockbrokers cruising 
in Florida waters. 

Mr. Grey’s book is filled with good 
fishing stories, told with zest and cap- 
itally illustrated. But more than that, it 
is filled with pictures of seascapes and 
inland rivers which in their truth and 
vividness make the book more than a 
record of a sportsman’s reminiscence. 





Biography through Varied 
Lenses 


La Berttre Pamera (Lapy Epwarp 
FirzGeratp). By Lucy Ellis and 
Joseph Turquan. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. $6.00. 


Lapy Surrotk anpD Her Circe. By 
Lewis Melville. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $5.00. 


Bare Souts. By Gamaliel Bradford. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.50. 


AY what you will of the fallacy of 

generalities, it is with the exultation 
of the confirmed tag fixer that one falls 
upon (and occasionally foul of) “La 
Belle Pamela” as a type of French biog- 
raphy, and “Lady Suffolk and Her Cir- 
cle” as a representation of the English 
school — romantic memoir against plod- 
ding chronicle. It is possibly unfair to 
charge French biography with the brief 
for “Pamela,” for her great-granddaugh- 
ter is co-author with Joseph Turquan, 
and it develops within the first hundred 
pages that descent from Louis Philippe 
Joseph, Duc d’Orléans, is the matter to 
be demonstrated. “Pamela” herself is 
merely a lay figure for trappings of roy- 
alty. She never “comes alive” at all until 
the rather ambiguous circumstances of 
her career subsequent to her marriage to 
Mr. Pitcairn begin to cast flickering shad- 
ows of possible romance (quickly waved 
away by the biographers) over her im- 
passive form. 

A much more living image is that of 
Mme. de Genlis, presumably “ Pamela’s” 
mother, who dominates the book as well 
as the Orléans offspring. The story of her 
undoubted relations with the duke, and 
her probable influence in the Orléans 
faction during the early days of the 
Revolution, is really interesting, although 
presented with such intense and bitter 
partisanship as to check continually one’s 
approach to conviction. The authors are 


as completely possessed by the Free- 
mason-phobia as the bulk of French 
Royalists, and the incessant iteration of 
universal accusations becomes tiresome 
when it ceases to be entertaining as a 
caste mark. The background of the 
Palais-Royal and the routes of the 
émigrés of 1792-3 are lightly but surely 
drawn, but only one or two vivid spots 
—“Pamela”  attitudinizing in the 
Louvre gallery at Mme. de Genlis’ com- 
mand, or incidents in the peripatetic 
courtship of young Lord Edward Fitz- 
Gerald — stand out in the picture. It 
has no more real life, despite the violent 
partisan coloring, than the formidable 
canvases covering palace walls with the 
royal ceremonies of the past. 

Throughout the greater part of the 
reading of Lewis Melville’s “Lady Suf- 
folk and Her Circle” one feels that reality 
is no more successfully attained by the 
careful setting down of circumstantial 
facts, however diligently supported by a 
busy infinity of footnotes. Every person- 
age mentioned in the chronicle is punctil- 
iously introduced by what appear to be 
(alas! we are unfamiliar with them) ex- 
tracts from peerages, pages in extent. 
Every extenuating circumstance of the 
lovely Lady Suffolk’s extremely conven- 
tional career as a court favorite is 
produced, and all indiscretions in con- 
temporary speech or letters (necessarily 
included) are rigorously eliminated by the 
well-known dot or dash device. “Lady 
Suffolk and Her Circle,” in short, is 
biography as our cautious President 
might write it — court life of the Eight- 
eenth Century prudently divested of any 
meretricious glamour that period or sub- 
ject might lend. 

The flowers of Mr. Melvillé’s primrose 
path are composed of excellent beadwork 
— the picture painted is an apotheosis of 
suburban society. What finally persuades 
the steadfast reader —if he be only 
steadfast to the end — that these people 
were real is, surprisingly enough, the very 
matter-of-factness of Mr. Melville’s tone 
with them. Things proceed with each one 
of them so exactly as things always seem 
to. The only really surprising incident 
in the book is Queen Charlotte’s conver- 
sation with Lady Suffolk on the eve of 
her retirement from court. That — and 
some wholly delightful letters from Gay, 
Swift, and Chesterfield—is its only 
claim to interest. 

We turn hopefully to Gamaliel Brad- 
ford’s last collection of portraits, al- 
though the title is almost too much for us 
— “Bare Souls” after “Damaged” ones! 
However, it promised sensation (although 
as deceptively as the title of a Really 
Good Movie), and sensation was what we 
lusted for after some eight hundred pages 
of French and English genteelity. We 
rejoice to say that although it proved to 
be merely excellent critical biography we 
enjoyed it vastly. Here was dispassionate 


but imaginative insight into character 
and skillful draftsmanship in its presenta- 
tion — the technique suited to the sub- 
ject — restless, nervous, and dynamic 
for Voltaire, gently melancholy for the 
solitary Gay, turbulent for the ferocious 
genius Flaubert. The essay on Walpole 
sparkles like the prisms of an Eighteenth 
Century lustre — its reflections are broken 
and colorful, its substance brilliant and 
brittle as the man himself. It is a tour de 
force of craftsmanship in bits of glass. 
Another instance of Mr. Bradford’s 
delicate skill is the portrait of Charles 
Lamb—one of the tragic jesters of 
literature, his life a battle with horror, 
wit for his weapon. Thackeray called him 
“Saint Charles” — Mr. Bradford presents 
him as Puck frolicking with a nightmare, 
and touches us with the eternal pathos of 
pain gayly borne. The studies of Fitz- 
Gerald and Keats seem to us less satis- 
factory; perhaps because, in the former 


case, the sense of futility in FitzGerald’s 


life is conveyed almost too forcibly, and 
in the latter, even Mr. Bradford’s talent 
does not seem quite adequate to reveal 
the soul of Keats. Yet as a “soul”’ collec- 
tion, this group ranks high and is far more 
satisfying than the “Damaged” lot, 
perhaps because there is here no necessity 
for special pleading. The common cause 
in that group is faintly paralleled in this 
by the uniformity of arrangement in all 
the essays—just the touch of New 
England orderliness that (to generalize 
again!) marks the Yankee biographer, 
as propriety does the English and parti- 
sanship the French. 
D. B. Wootsey. 





Our Stake in the Pacific 


Tue Unitep STATES AND THE PHILIP- 
PINES. By Daniel R. Williams. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $3.00. 


ITH the election over and the 

policy of the Republican party 
definitely predetermined in favor of 
continuing our administration of the 
Philippines, we can now settle down to a 
more leisurely contemplation of the prob- 
lems of our Pacific possessions. 

While the American people, as a whole, 
have given but slight consideration to 
this question, authorities on international 
politics have come to a realization that 
the Philippine Islands occupy the geo- 
graphical center of the future theatre of 
international strategy. By map and text 
Judge Williams emphasizes the fact that 
within a radius of thirty-five hundred 
miles of Manila lives half the population 
of the globe. Needless to say, the exposed 
insular position of the archipelago, its 
extended coast line, sparse population, 
and undeveloped wealth make it a coveted 
field for economic invasion by its more 
populous and industrious neighbors. In 
agriculture, mineral and forest wealth, 
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as also in strategic trade location, the 
Philippines have been pronounced by 


experts to be the richest and most 


favored group of tropical islands to be 


.found in the world. 


In 1900, Judge Williams went to the 
Philippines as secretary of the Taft Com- 
mission. He served for a time on the 
Philippine judiciary, and until recently 
has been a member of the American bar 
in Manila. During the more than twenty 
years of his stay in the islands, he has 
devoted much time to the study of condi- 
tions in the archipelago, of the historical 
background prior to and during the 
Spanish occupation of over three hundred 
years, and of events succeeding the treaty 
with Spain, whereby title to and responsi- 
bility for the Philippine archipelago and 
Guam became vested in the United States. 

The government of Spain had done 
little to train the native stock in self- 
governing capacity. It was essentially 
paternal and autocratic, the only lesson 
taught being that wealth and official posi- 
tion conferred special privileges and im- 
munities. The Filipino took no responsi- 
ble part in public affairs and was early 
trained to look upon the governing 
hierarchy, whether Church or State, as 
omnipotent. That ingrained respect for 
the will of the majority, that long disci- 
pline in self-government acquired by 
Anglo-Saxon peoples, find no counterpart 
in Filipino heredity and training. 

The author finds eighty-seven ethno- 
graphic groups of people on the islands, 
with as_many different dialects or lan- 
guages. A fact too often overlooked, par- 
ticularly by the casual visitor, is that 
Manila, with its foreign flavoring and its 
evidences of modern civilization, is not 
the Philippines, and that the cultured and 
well-to-do Filipinos there encountered, or 
with whom dealings are had elsewhere, 
are not the people whose rights and inter- 
ests are primarily involved. The real 
Filipinos, the Malays, comprising over 
ninety per cent of the population, are the 
poor, ignorant, helpless, exploited, and 
enslaved multitude whose welfare was an 
unconsidered item until American occu- 
pation. They have always been, and in 
a large measure still are, simply instru- 
ments in the hands of the educated and 
wealthy few. 

Most students of modern American 


history and politics are familiar with the , 


high lights in the achievements during the 
early days of our occupation of the islands. 
Judge Williams takes a warranted pride 
in the results accomplished by the Mc- 
Kinley Commission and the Republican 
appointees, and is enthusiastic in his 
praise of Mr. Taft, both as head of the 
commission and as governor-general; but 
in the chapters which he entitles “The 
Wrecking of the Government,” he bit- 
terly denounces Governor-General Harri- 
son, his American and Filipino associates, 
and his policies under the Democratic 


government. A great deal of the laxity 
during this period, so far as our central 
government is concerned, is doubtless 
attributable to the fact that our chief 
business at this time was the Great War. 
Nevertheless, according to our author, 
much irremediable harm was done in the 
Philippines by dishonest and inefficient 
management. 

A chapter is devoted to the “Inde- 
pendence Propaganda” and the methods 
and means adopted by the Filipino politi- 
cal leaders to spread the independence 
doctrine in the United States, two former 


Congressmen being not too creditably’ 


mentioned in connection with the annual 
disbursement of half a million dollars of 
government funds for propaganda pur- 

oses. The author also sees the sinister 
Cain of the Japanese guiding the hand 
of the untrained Filipino in his news- 
paper propaganda and emphasizes the 
subtle influence of the press in directing 
our sympathies at the time of the Russo- 
Japanese War. 

The author’s statements of praise and 
blame are authenticated by a mass of 
historical and statistical data, records of 
commissions and courts, and quotations 
from newspapers and letters. His book is 
frankly partisan in its point of view, but 
it is sincere. 

As an insular possession of the United 
States, the Philippines need have little 


fear from outside aggression. Ceasing to . 


be such a possession, they would be 
obliged to fight their own battles, and to 
sink or swim, politically and economically, 
through their own feeble and unaided 
efforts. To those having knowledge of the 
various peoples of the Orient and their 
characteristics, and of the dire struggle 
for existence of their unnumbered mil- 
lions, it is fairly clear that the Filipinos 
could not survive the “ free-for-all” which 
American withdrawal would invite. This 
and other facts must be taken into ac- 
count in determining the future disposi- 
tion of the islands. 
A. F. Epmanps. 





Verse and Poetry 


Fietps or Farru. By Crichton Clarke. 
New York: Macoy Publishing Co. 
$1.00. 


Fountains oF Orpunna. By Cecelia 
Mackinnon. Boston: B. J. Brimmer 


Co. $1.50. 


Tue New Spoon River. By Edgar Lee 
Masters. New York: Boni & Live- 
right. $2.50. 


IR GILBERT MURRAY recently 

remarked that “the Homeric poems 
contain in almost every line . . . word- 
forms completely incorrect for the sake of 
the verse.” Discussing the same feature 
in Mrs. Browning’s work, he notes: 
“The accumulative effect is, to us, 


irresistibly ridiculous.” Mr. Clarke’s book, 
then, has points in common with the 
“Iliad,” for its little “stag at eve” 
jingle is achieved throughout by such 
crimes against nature as “boyish scouts” 
and “Dum and Tweedledee.” And for 
many other reasons, as poetry it is 
ridiculous. But all this might be over- 
looked in favor of the content. The writ- 
er’s purpose is nothing less than to 
formulate a new religion. Heaven is 
insipid, Nirvana deadening to progress, 
post-mortem nothingness invites present 
license. Therefore, believe your soul has 
inhabited, and will inhabit, countless 
bodies, and that any licks you put in on 
its development now will constitute a 
permanent improvement until, finally, 
it will be fit for communion with the high 
gods themselves. Eminently practical, 
conducive to lives of usefulness; if you 
like it, go to it, and it will be quite im- 
material that this is the “woild’s woist 
werse.”” ; 

“Fountains of Ordunna” is in no way 
ridiculous. This negative virtue, however, 
is not the ultimate good. These little 
lyrics, smacking of a New England 
domicile and some foreign residence well 
spent, are generally graceful and often 
lovely. They deal for the most part with 
love, loss, and the beauties and mysteries 
of nature; and because of a keen sense 
of physical beauty, they are perhaps most 
successful in the latter field, or where a 
physical scene is connected in memory 
with an emotional experience. There is 
not, however, the inspired phrase, the 
soaring fancy, or the vast understanding, 
any of which may lift a writer to a place 
among the few. 

Is Masters ridiculous? One becomes so 
by passing too sweeping judgments on too 
many subjects, or by too obviously airing 
personal grievances in the guise of general 
criticisms, and thus, at times, Masters 
errs. But too much that he says strikes 
home, and too effectively, for him to be 
dismissed on this note. Here, again, the 


‘content is the thing rather than the poetic 


dressing. For the most part, this is a 
“Babbitt” with wide margins, but of an 
un-Lewisian savagery, such that one 
gladly learns on page 339 that Masters 
is not blind to the quality in the national 
scene, celebrated by Mencken, of a gor- 
geous, obscene, and not always unheroic 
show. But a keynote is the bitter and 
sardonic tone of his petty grafter’s. 


You can fool all the people part of the time— 
And that is enough. 


The work is important enough to make 
comparisons with the old “Spoon River” 
idle. If much of it has been said before, 
most of it still needs the saying. Moreover, 
now and again through the book, the 
social critic yields his place to the simple 
poet, and there result passages of both 


depth and beauty. E. A. Nites. 
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What the World 1s Doing. 


THe WEEK 


HE opening of the last session of the 

sixty-eighth Congress at Washing- 
ton marks the most important develop- 
ment of the week. Early Tuesday the first 
business was officially begun when three 
bills were introduced into the House for 
repeal of the publicity clause of the 
Internal Revenue Act of 1924. On De- 
cember 3, President CooLipcE’s message 
was read to both Houses in joint session. 
The President, himself, was absent. 
He left that day for Chicago to be present 
at a convention of the Livestock Associa- 
tion. {The critical Egyptian situation has 
quieted down considerably following the 
admission by the authorities of all Brit- 
ain’s demands. {Secretary MELLon has 
called aconference to consider the question 
of the foreign debt to the United States, 
while Franceis now proposing to make their 
payment of their own war debt according 
to the amount of reparations they receive 
from Germany. {Fhe British Parliament 
convened on December 2 with a contest 
over leadership. Ramsay MacDonatp, 
former Prime Minister, will lead the 
Labor faction, while the Liberal leader- 
ship is still much in doubt. {/Esthonia is 
the scene ofa revolution. Communists are 
attempting to seize the power in Reval, and 
Esthonian troops are being used to crush 
themovement. {Socialist leaders in Amer- 
ica are looking forward to the formation of 
a powerfuland active third party. The Con- 
ference for Progressive Political Action 
which pushed the presidential candidacy of 
Senator Rosert M. La Fo.tetre during 
the last campaign will convene in January 
when some permanent coalition may be 
formed between the two groups. {The 
Opium Conference in Geneva has acceded 
to the American view as expressed by Rep- 
resentative PorTER, our unofficial observer, 
in regulation of the use of opium in India. 


Domestic 
Concress CONVENES 


The last session of the sixty-eighth 
Congress opened on Monday, December 
1, to continue until midnight of March 
3, 1925, when it will be finally closed. 
The morning was taken up with formal 
announcements of the deaths of Senators 
Lopce of Massachusetts, Cott of Rhode 
Island, and BranpEGEE of Connecticut, 
following which the Senate adjourned 
out of respect to their memories until the 
following day. The new Senators and 
Representatives were sworn in, however, 
and the Senate caught its first formal 
glimpse of Witit1am M. But Ler of 
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Massachusetts, Jesse H. Merca.r of 
Rhode Island, and Rice Means of Colo- 
rado, who have been elected to fill out 
the unexpired terms of Senators who have 
died. Muscle Shoals legislation, the Isle 
of Pines treaty, and the President’s veto 
of the postal salaries bill are due to come 


. up for consideration in early meetings of 


the Senate. 





(Press Illustrating Service) 
Sombreros, sashes, and sunlight at the an- 
nual congress of the American Federation 
of Labor, down at El Paso, uncovered the 
dramatic susceptibilities of SamuelGompers, 
the veteran president of the A. F. of L. 


Democratic leaders in both House and 
Senate seem agreed that there will be no 
coalition between them and the radical 
Republicans. In fact, at the present time 
there is every indication that the Demo- 
crats will consistently assist the admin- 
istration in facilitating the passage of 
appropriation bills with minimum delay. 


Tue New Foor LEADER 
The vacancy left by the death of 


Senator Henry Casotr Lopce of Mas- 
sachusetts as floor leader of the Senate 
has been filled by the election of Senator 
Curtis of Kansas at the Republican 
caucus. Senator Watson of Indiana was 
made assistant floor leader, and Mr. 
Curtis will appoint a party whip soon 








who, it is expected, will be Senator Jones 
of Washington. Senator Watson also 
becomes chairman of the all-important 
Committee on Committees. 


GENERAL PERSHING’s REPORT 


The most vital need of the Army is an 
increased air service and the training of 
a larger number of noncommissioned 
officers as flyers, according to the report 
of Gen. Joun J. Persuine, filed just 
preceding his retirement on September 
12, and just made public. A regular Army 
of 13,000 officers and 150,000 men, 
together with thorough training of the 
national guard, promotion of ten per cent 
of the Army captains each year, and the 
training of large numbers of reserve 
officers to man citizen armies in. case of 
war were among other recommendations. 
General Persuine stated that his report 
did not imply that the infantry was not 
still the backbone of the Army and stated 
that the airplane should not be considered 
as a logical substitute for infantry or 
warships. He called particular attention 
to the favorable results of the bombing 
operations last year in the Chesapeake 
in which airplanes dropped bombs with 
considerable effect upon warships used 
as targets. The conditions of war were 
not present, the ships were stationary, 
and there were no antiaircraft operations 
to hinder the work of the bombers. 
General PersHinc recommended pro- 
motion to the rank of Lieutenant General 
of Maj. Gens. Hunter Liccett, Rosert 
L. Butiarp, Joseph T. Dickman, 
Cuar.es P. Summeratt, Joun L. Hines, 
and James G. Harzorp in recognition 
of their services during the World War. 


PurGING THE Party 


The Old Guard has risen in its wrath 

to purge the Republican party of Sena- 

tors La Fottetre, BRookHart, FRAzIER, 

and Lapp, all of them conspicuous figures 
in the Progressive movement during the 
past campaign, and constituting the 
Republican element of what is generally 
termed the “insurgent group” of the 
Senate. The action came at the senatorial 
caucus held November 28 in Washington 
and was a distinct surprise to many who 
felt that while the move might be made 
eventually, it would be held off until the 
next Congress when, secure in its new 
majority, the Republican party would 
have little to fear from a coalition be- 
tween Democrats and radicals. Senator 
Borau is among those displeased by the 
purging bee and has declared that he 
would air the whole matter in the Senate. 
The interest in the situation arises from 
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the fact that the present Senate, which 
convened for its short session on De- 
cember 1, is composed of forty-two Demo- 
crats, two Farmer-Laborites, forty-seven 
Republicans, and the four men just 
ousted by the Old Guard. There is one 
vacancy, caused by the death of Senator 
BRANDEGEE of Connecticut, which is 
to be filled December 16. Therefore, until 
that time, the opposition is actually in 
control of the Senate by a single vote. 
If the Republican candidate in Connecti- 
cut, Hrram. Bincuam, defeats his Demo- 
cratic opponent, Dr. Hamitton Hott, 
there will be an exact tie between the 
Republicans and the combined forces 
hostile to the President. This possible 
deadlock cannot be broken in case of a 
tie, since the presiding officer, Senator 
Cummins of Iowa, is a member of the 
body. The action of the Republicans in 
ousting the insurgent Senators came as 
a result of what Senator Pepper termed 
“a principle of a party organization 
essential to the functioning of Republican 
Senators as a team to support the adminis- 
tration.” Opinion among Senators seems 
to be divided as to the wisdom of the 
movement, but it seems likely that the 
action will lend force to the formation of 
a third party. 


Gun ELEvaTION 


The result of the analysis of agreements 
reached in the Washington Conference 
for the Limitation of Armaments, has 
convinced administration officials that 
the much-discussed elevation of guns 
on thirteen of our total of eighteen battle- 
ships legally retainable under the treaty 
would not be in violation of the 5-5-3 
agreement. The matter will soon be 
brought before Congress with a request 
for necessary funds to carry out the 
project. Contrary to the usual view, how- 
ever, our range facilities are not entirely 
inferior to the British. We have five 
battleships, the West Virginia, the Colo- 
rado, the Maryland, the California, and 
the Tennessee, with elevations of thirty 
degrees, each of which has a range more 
than ten thousand yards greater than that 
of the Hood, England’s largest fighting 
ship. The remainder of our battleships 
cannot elevate their guns to an angle 
greater than fifteen degrees. Five of these 
ships, with elevations of fifteen degrees, 
have ranges of fire only slightly inferior 
to the British battleships, with elevations 
of twenty degrees. In the case of the other 
eight, the British exceeds the American 
range by several thousand yards. Accord- 
ing to the American view, the British 
Government may at any time, without 
violating the treaty, raise the gun eleva- 
tion of all its battleships to thirty degrees. 
If this were done in both navies, the 
British maximum and minimum range 
would be 30,300 yards and 30,000 yards, 
while the American figure would be 
32,000 yards minimum for ships in the 





(United) 


Grenadiers of the Old Guard. Left to right, Senator William M. Butler of Massachusetts, 

who succeeds Senator Lodge; Senator Fames Watson of Indiana; Senator Charles 

Curtis of Kansas, the new Republican floor leader; Senator F. H. Metcalf of Rhode 
Island who succeeds Senator Colt; and Senator George Moses of New Hampshire 


Florida class, and 35,700 yards maximum 
for the Tennessee. 


Pictures By Rapio 


The photoradiogram system, a new 
arrangement developed by the Radio 
Corporation of America, wirelessed pic- 
tures from London to New York on 
November 30. The first picture to be sent 
was one of President Coo.ipce. The 
transmitting apparatus in the Marconi 
House in London translated the picture 
into radio impulses, while in the central 
office of the Radio Corporation in New 
York, the signals were translated into 
two different pictures. First, they were 
made to sketch the President with a 
fountain pen on a revolving cylinder of 
paper, and second, to control a light beam 
passing over a film and rephotographing 
Mr. Coo.ipcE. The time consumed in the 
operation was about twenty minutes. 
The invention is one which will be ex- 
tremely valuable in transmitting not only 
pictures, but official documents, signa- 


tures, and typewritten facsimiles. 


Foreign’ 
GENEVA 


STEPHEN |G. Porter, leader of the 
American delegation to the International 
Opium Conference, has succeeded in gain- 
ing his point in including the use of opium 
in India within the scope of the agenda. 
India alone cast a dissenting vote. The 
six votes of the British Empire were split, 
Canada and Ireland voting in support of 
the American proposal, and England and 


Australia refraining from voting. The 
Secretariat of the League reached the 
decision that there could be no official 
recognition of an appeal from the parlia- 
ment of a country unless it had been in- 
dorsed by the government. This decision 
was made in connection with the letter 
sent to the League by the Egyptian Cham- 
ber of Deputies, protesting the British 
action following the death of Sir Lee 
Stack, the sirdar of the Egyptian army. 
The note from the Chamber of Deputies 
insisted upon the independence of Egypt 
and the Sudan, “which constitutes the 
same country, one and indivisible,” and 
regretted the attempt of the British to 
force upon Egypt measures which she 
was unable to refuse. The act of the Sec- 
retariat in this matter has established a 
precedent for all similar cases, and estab- 
lishes the principle that only communi- 
cations coming from the constituted 
government of a nation may be placed 
before the League for consideration. 


ENGLAND 


The Labor opposition is planning to 
challenge the policy of the new govern- 
ment, as expressed in its action with Egypt 
and Russia. The debate on the King’s 
speech, which outlines the general pro- 
gram for the government, will be the first 
important business before the Parliament 
which was assembled December 2. The 
first few days are being taken up with 
swearing in the new members, and the 
organizing of the two houses. Mr. Batp- 
WIN’s promise to overhaul “the machinery 
of the second chamber for preserving the 
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(International) 


Desert cavalry. Egyptian troops in the Sudan mutinied against British rule at Khartum 
and killed hospital attendants and two Syrian doctors 


ultimate authority in legislation to the 
considered judgment of the people” is 
causing considerable discussion. The Con- 
servative ideal of the restoration of the 
power of veto to the House of Lords, over 
the House of Commons, is involved in the 
“overhauling.” Members of the Liberal 
and Labor parties are meeting for the pur- 
pose of selecting new leaders for the com- 
ing sessions. Mr. MacDona p is certain of 
return as leader of the Labor party, and 
Mr. Lioyp Georcs still has a majority 
supporting him for leadership of the Lib- 
erals, in spite of the active opposition of 
Capt. Wepcwoop Benn. 


FRANCE 


The French are proposing a long mora- 
torium on the war debt to the United 
States, with payments proportionate to 
the reparations received from Germany. 
There is some doubt as to the effectiveness 
of the Dawes Plan, and the French want 
to see it established and in operation for 
some time before becoming involved in 
payments of large sums to this country. 
The World War Debt Commission at 
Washington has taken up the French pro- 
posals, and will examine all the contrib- 
uting considerations. The French debt 
amounts to about $4,000,000,000, and 
France has on the credit side an approxi- 
mately equal sum owed by Russia, Jugo- 
slavia,Czechoslovakia, Austria, Roumania, 
and Poland. If the interest rate is fixed at 
two per cent, the annual paymentof France 
would come to about 1,500,000,000 francs, 
in addition to payments on the loan to 
England, amounting to £623,000,000. It 
is apparent that the burden of payment, 
without the money due from Germany, 
would be a severe drain upon French 


finances and would hopelessly retard the 
reconstruction of her devastated areas. 


ITALy 


More mass meetings have been held in 
denunciation of Fascism, and a large dem- 
onstration at Milan was participated in 
by seventy-four members of the Chamber 
of Deputies. Fitippo Tuaratl, the leader 
of the Intransigeant Socialists, was chosen 
as chairman of a conference which was 
attended by many delegates from towns in 
the northern part of Italy. The death of 
MartreottI, the Socialist deputy who was 
murdered last June, was used to incite the 
feeling of the people, and the Fascisti were 
blamed for corruption and violence in the 
government of the country. The Fascist 
deputies who are in charge of the meetings 
of their party in their own districts were 
sent back to address their constituencies, 
and read before them a circular signed by 
Premier Musso unt, the nature of which 
was kept a secret. Massinococca, one of 
the organizers of the original Fascisti, who 
was later expelled from the party for his 
criticism of Signor pE STEFANI, the Min- 
ister of Finance, has organized a new fac- 
tion. The Italian Revisionist Association, 
as he has named it, is not a political or- 
ganization, but its members subscribe 
themselves to an oath similar to that of 
the Fascisti. 


EsTHONIA 


An attempt was made by an armed 
group of Communists to stir up a revolu- 
tion at Reval. They succeeded in taking 
the post and the telegraph offices, and 
then attacked the House of Parliament 
and the War Office. During the course of 
some serious street fighting, in which the 


Government troops suppressed the up- 
rising, many casualties occurred, and the 
Minister of Communications was killed. 
For several hours the Communists were in 
control of the railroad lines, and blew up 
two railway bridges between Reval and 
Dorpat. It was later discovered that plans 
for the revolt had been made some time in 
advance, but without possibility of suc- 
cess, as the military and police forces are 
loyal. The Esthonian Legation at London 
explains the disturbance as an attempt to 
punish the Government for its conviction 
of one hundred Esthonian Communists 
on the charge of conspiracy to overthrow 
the constitution. Correspondence from the 
Third International, complaining of the 
inactivity of its representatives in Estho- 
nia, has been discovered at Reval. 
Japan 

Admiral TakaraBe, the Minister of the 
Navy, has issued the following statement: 
“Japan is ready to consider a proposal for 
further reduction of armament on a fair 
basis and to the extent that is compatible 
with the needs for her national defense. 
Any proposal which tends to stabilize the 
situation in the Pacific and remove pre- 
judice and suspicion is perfectly welcome. 
The best bulwark of peace would be 
the impossibility of aggression, and this 
should be made dependent not only upon 
human will but on the technical impossibi- 
lity of practical warfare. . . . It is my 
firm conviction that peace will reign for- 
ever in the Pacific as long as the people 
on both sides continue to codperate for 
peace and friendship.” The ratio of the 
strength of the Japanese naval armament 
to that of the United States, in accordance 
with the program which will be completed 
in 1929, will be forty per cent; or 2-5-1 in 
the terms of the Washington Conference. 


Ecypr 


The crisis in the situation between 
Egypt and the British Government is be- 
lieved to be passed, with the acceptance 
by Zrwar Pasha of the British conditions. 
The most important of these have refer- 
ence to the participation of advisers in 
matters of finance, public security, and 
the administration of justice. The ques- 
tion of water supply for Egypt from the 
Sudan, which has caused a great deal of 
uneasiness on the part of the Egyptians, 
will be settled by a thorough investigation 
of the situation in the valley of the Nile. 
Engineering experts have expressed the 
opinion that the proposed dam will serve 
to prevent waste of the river water in 
times of flood, and will result in an im- 
provement in agriculture in both Egypt 
and the Sudan. The mutiny of a portion of 
the Eleventh Sudanese Battalion did not 
express anything more than the feeling of 
a comparatively small group of Egyptian 
propagandists and was quickly suppressed 
by the British forces. Two members of 
the Egyptian Cabinet have resigned. 
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Federal Reserve Under Fire Again 


operation have been brought to a 
close. This period has been marked 
by a storm of criticism, trenchant and un- 
relenting on the part of its adversaries. 
The original Federal Reserve Act was far 
from a perfect document. It has been 
amended in many important respects, 
but for the most part this amending has 
been done by its friends. While its ene- 
mies have inveighed against it, charged 
it with the responsibility for many 
economic changes which were beyond the 
control of any human agency, they have 
not succeeded in amending this important 
fiscal reform to any material extent. 
Perhaps their utmost achievement in this 
respect was their success in securing the 
representation on the Federal Reserve 
Board of a “dirt farmer.” Considering 
the influence the farm bloc exerted on 
legislation during the Harding adminis- 
tration, and bearing in mind that the 
Federal Reserve Board was constantly 
under attack by the farm bloc, this was a 
scant concession. On the other hand, in 
well-informed banking and commercial 
circles, the Federal Reserve System has 
so far won a large measure of praise. 
Clearly, the plan has accomplished what 
its authors intended it to accomplish— 
the establishment of an elastic currency 
system that has rendered obsolete the old- 
fashioned financial panic. The Federal 
Reserve System has established redis- 
count facilities for the banks of the coun- 
try; has facilitated the development of a 
bill market in the United States compa- 
rable with similar institutions in Europe; 
has organized a more efficient method of 
check collection and clearings, of transfer 
of funds and credit by telegraph instead 
of by express; a concentration of the gold 
supply; and has greatly facilitated the 
financial transactions of the United States 
Treasury. These details may not have 
been apparent to the layman, but if every- 
day discussions in the market places, in 
the clubs, or at the dinner table are a fair 
indication of popular opinion with respect 
to the value of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, one can fairly say that credit is 
commonly given the system for the com- 
mendable manner in which not only 
United States, but world finances were 
kept on an even keel during the tremen- 
dous shocks in the war. Without the 
Federal Reserve System, the mobilization 
of our financial resources during the war 
would have been well-nigh impossible. 
Without the system during the post-war 
period of reconstruction, the nation’s 
business affairs might have been com- 
pletely demoralized. ‘ 
Now, at the threshhold of the last half 


‘e years of Federal Reserve System 


By Donald Rea Hanson 


of its corporate existence, the Federal 
Reserve System is under fire once more. 
Most of its late antagonists have been 
laid to rest. The sweeping Coolidge vic- 
tory in the elections last month blotted 
out of the picture many of the enemies of 
the system in the farm bloc. The recovery 
in wheat and corn prices this year diluted 
the criticism of the system from the 
granary regions. For it should be re- 
membered that the farmers held the 
Federal Reserve System responsible for 
the collapse in prices of farm products 
four years ago. This was one of those 
economic changes which no human agency 
could have forestalled, the onus of which 
was laid upon the system. The attacks 
are now coming from its friends, the 
bankers. Possibly, even the present 
criticism would have been deferred had 
the farm bloc retained or increased its 
powers. Someone has said that in financial 
circles a disposition has been evident to 
regard the system as sacrosanct and its 
critics as heretics who would wreck and 
destroy instead of improve and perfect. 
That is doubtless because its friends, 
while realizing the system’s imperfec- 
tions, feared to add to the tumult of 
criticism, sensing a misunderstanding of 
the object of their criticism and feeling 
that the public would line them up with 
those who would tear the system down. 


AINLY, the criticism that is now 

aimed at the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is against the policy of its twelve re- 
gional banks in going into the open market 
for the purchase of acceptances and for 
investment in government securities. The 
effect of this, according to its critics, is 
that it has tended to accentuate the glut 
in the money market this year, and a 
continuation of such remarkable ease in 
interest rates for credit is likely to lead 
on to inflation sooner or later. As to the 
facts of the case there is little question. 
The evidence is in the weekly statements 
issued by the twelve banks combined. 
They show that on a given date late in 
November the twelve reserve banks were 
carrying an aggregate of $862,000,000 
of bills bought in the open market and 
government securities, against $358,000,- 
ooo a year ago. At the same time, redis- 
counts for member banks’ convenience 
stood at $234,000,000 against $746,000,- 
coo twelve months previous. 

What the reserve banks have done is, 
first, to establish rediscount rates at such 
a low figure that bankers and, indirectly, 
business, will be invited to use Federal 
Reserve credit as a means of expediting 


a recovery in business activity. To this: 


end the rediscount rate of the Federal 


Reserve Bank of New York was reduced 
to 3 per cent last summer and rates at the 
other banks ranged from 3% to 4 per 
cent. These cuts marked the end of a 
succession of decreases in the rediscount 
rate extending over a period of many 
months. But cheap rates for credit did 
not induce borrowing. Accordingly, as 
rediscounts of bankers’ bills dwindled, 
the reserve banks went into the open 
market for investments to keep their earn- 
ing assets at a figure substantial enough 
to pay the expenses of their banks. 


jie was a logical common-sense thing 
for a banker to do. The only question is 
whether the reserve bank heads should 
do the common-sense thing that a private 
banker should do. In this instance, they 
are the administrators of a great trust. 
The Federal Reserve System was not 
designed for a money-making proposition. 
It was to stabilize business primarily. 
Here, its critics argue, they haveattempted 
first to protect their own revenues. 
From the point of view of its banker crit- 
ics the system should not compete for 
acceptances and government bonds in 
the open market in periods of dullness 
when money is cheap because this com- 
petition tends to accentuate the cheap- 
ness of money. Conversely, it should not 
sell its acceptances in the open market 
when money rates are high because that 
accentuates the rise in interest rates. 
It should then be buying in the open 
market. Obviously, this policy would 
leave the reserve banks with scant earn- 
ing power in dull periods like last summer; 
adherence to this policy would mean that 
in times like 1920, when credit is inflated 
beyond all reason and the reserve banks 
strained to the limit, these banks must 
still go into the open market and purchase 
acceptances or expand their credit further. 

Doubtless, the theory is sound; but 
will it work? In the first place, in times of 
redundant credit who will support the 
Federal Reserve System? The member 
banks — its stockholders — are liable 
only to the extent of the capital stock of 
the Federal Reserve Bank which they 
own. Beyond that they cannot be assessed. 
Then the question is whether the govern- 
ment should support it. The government 
does not do so now. There is no provision 
in law for it. So, naturally, the reserve 
bank heads have followed the common- 
sense banker’s policy and taken steps to 
see that the system pays its way. Sec- 
ondly, in times of credit scarcity, it is not 
necessary for the reserve banks to go into 
the market to buy acceptances as its 
critics hold. It holds a check on the market 

(Continued opposite page 528) 
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Growing Pains of Government 
(Continued from page 512) 


machinery, but such scientific non-govern- 
mental organizations as the Institute of 
Government Research are authority for 
the conclusion that nine tenths of the 
time and legislative work of Congress go 
to administrative problems that, in large 
part, the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment might more properly handle. 


ANY Congressmen and Senators 
resent this confusion, though some 
capitalize it in terms of patronage, and 
that there is a definite sentiment at work to 
put back upon the administrative branch 
more of the responsibilities of administra- 
tion was clearly shown by the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921. 

For the first time in our history, this 
act clearly puts back upon the President 
the responsibility for adequate handling 
of one vital aspect of Federal responsi- 
bilities, that is, fiscal affairs. It says in 
substance, “Congress has enough to do 
without having to devote large numbers 
of its committee to the study of appropria- 
tions that the President himself should 
handle or have some one available to 
handle, but which are now sent to Con- 
gress in disorder, without any real pre- 
liminary study at all.” 

The act supplied two new agencies, one, 
the Bureau of the Budget, to give ade- 
quate study to departmental needs and 
to present an orderly analysis of those 
needs; the other, the office of the Comp- 
troller General, to see to it that all ex- 
penditures made by the Government are 
legal and in the spirit of the legislation 
granting them. The Comptroller General 
is not subject to removal by the President. 
The Bureau of the Budget is established 
to assist the President. 

The Budget Act turned a corner. Fol- 
lowing it, the legislation providing for 
reclassification of all Federal employees 
accomplished another important step 
which relieved Congress and strengthened 
the administrative branch. 

If, now, Congress passes the much- 
needed legislation providing for the re- 
organization for the entire executive 
branch, it can rightfully say to any Presi- 
dent, “We’ve done enough, now, to re- 
store the privilege and the responsibility 
of running the administrative branch to 
yourself. We'll keep an eye on, we'll in- 
vestigate whatever you neglect. But 
you’re the Chief Executive; and we'll 
hold you responsible, and the country will, 
for keeping your house in order.” 

It is a heartening thing to find that 
Congress is at last deliberately restoring 
the old-time and intended balance be- 
tween the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government. This may 
in the end mean order, the passing of the 
White House paradox, and the end of a 


condition in which, for want of adequate 
tools and that fantastic super-power we 
accord our Presidents, there were inherent 
great dangers to the commonwealth. 

Our Government is no longer, and of 
course can never again be, a one-man 
corporation. It is the biggest and most 
intricate aggregation of employees and 
activities in the world. The part of wis- 
dom, even of necessity, then, is for us, 
and our Presidents, to revise our concept 
of the White House offices, and to compose 
the White House paradox accordingly. 
To do that, we must go vastly further 
than we do toward making our Presidents 
real administrators of our gigantic gov- 
ernment. No human being, no superman, 
though he combine within himself the 
attributes of a dozen of our ablest and 
biggest big business men yet have only 
one brain, ten fingers, and twenty-four 
hours a day, can give adequate guidance 
and control, such as is required of the head 
of any great corporation, to our Govern- 
ment without resort to every whit of as- 
sistance available. In other words, if any 
President is to accomplish all that we ex- 
pect of him, he must surround himself 
much more effectively than any recent 
President has done with assistants more 
skilled in specific things than he, or with 
agencies such as the Bureau of the Budget. 


O reorganize the entire executive 

branch, to merge all but the few quasi- 
judicial independent agencies with the 
ten departments and in those departments 
to gather like with like, would make for 
order and prove a boon to any President. 
Each of the last five Presidents has advo- 
cated reorganization. To date, Congress 
has responded to pressure of interested 
bureaucrats and others and resisted giving 
the legislative authority required. There 
has been a vast deal of resistance devel- 
oped against new proposals put before it 
by a joint commission of Congressmen 
and Senators in the present session of 
Congress. For three years this commission 
has been at work, yet it is probable that 
its findings will go by default and that, 
short of some great emergency in which 
Congress at last sees fit to give carte 
blanche authority to a President, or a 
body of experts — such authority as it 
gave President Wilson by the Overman 
Act — the whole project of reorganiza- 
tion will indefinitely be delayed. All of 
which goes to show that it is far easier to 
set up new, and to extend old, govern- 
mental activities than it is to make an 
end of, or considerably to alter, them. It 
is easier to let each generation add parti- 
tions, gables, towers, and outbuildings to 
the old family mansion than it is to put 
that mansion in order, It is easier to tie a 
Gordian knot than to loosen its coils. 


Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
Sor comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Maxine Travet Sart. 1, The high-school English 
teacher who fails to make use of the imaginative and 
dramatic instincts of his pupils is ignoring his most 
effective instrument. After the students have read 
Mr. Greenwood’s article, they could organize them- 
selves into a Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety. The data furnished by this article together 
with supplementary items which newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books would readily supply, will equip 
members of the class with material for short oral 
compositions. Some student, impersonating Mr. 
Hoover, would make the opening speech. Other 
pupils would, in following the leader, present plans 
for improving national traffic conditions. One of the 
speakers could confine himself to local traffic, getting 
some of his points from local traffic officers. The en- 
tire program, which could be drawn up by a small 
committee, should be so arranged as to prevent dup- 
lication of facts and places. Such methods of study 
make the gathering of material a pleasure and pro- 
vide an incentive for its presentation. 

Hattinec THE Opium Menace. 1. Which is the 
popular misconception concerning the origin of the 
opium habit? 2. Explain the attitude which the 
Chinese Government has had toward the drug. 3. 
What part has the British Government played both 
in China and in India? 4. Can it, on any score, be 
defended? 5. What, according to Mr. Peffer, is the 
only possible remedy? 6. Do you see any reason why 
such a remedy should not be applied? 7. On what 
grounds could it be argued that the Occident should 
now take their economic loss? 8. Where a moral 
issue is at stake should the economic question be 
allowed to enter? 

Growine Pains or Government. 1. After read- 
ing the article through explain the significance of the 
subtitle, “The White House Paradox.” 2. What has 
long been our conception about the President’s 
responsibility in the executive department of the 
Government? 3. Contrast conditions during Presi- 
dent McKinley’s administration with those of the 
present. 4. Enumerate and comment briefly upon 
some of the varied demands on the President — (a) 
social, (4).partisan, (c) congressional, (¢) journalistic, 
and so forth. 5. Contrast the administration of our 
Government with the organization of a great busi- 
ness corporation. 6. How does the President usually 
learn of any malfunctioning of a department? 7. 
What defect in organization does this suggest? 

Tue Feperat Reserve Unpber Fire Acain. I. 
What is the so-called Federal Reserve System? 2. 
What system did it replace? 3. Does any other coun- 
try have a similar institution? 4. What is its most 
important contribution to the financial system? 5. 
What are the chief services of a bank in a communi- 
ty? 6. Define the word “credit.” 7. Discuss the effect 
upon business and industry if all credit were sud- 
denly withdrawn. 8. What is the “business cycle”? 
g. What was the cause of the last great financial 
panic in the United States? 10. What means may be 
taken to prevent a recurrence of such a panic? 

Wuat THE Wor tp Is Dorne. 1. Are political par- 
ties recognized in the Constitution of the United 
States? 2. How did the Republican and Democratic 
parties originate and develop? 3. What is the chief 
reason for the Democratic majority in the Solid 
South? 4. What is the form of government in Es- 
thonia? 5. Why should the Soviet be particularly 
interested in winning converts in that country? 6. 
Give a brief description of the salient points in the 
Dawes Plan. 7. What is the World War Debt Com- 
mission? 8. What is the history of Fascism? 
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THE INDEPENDENT 








Among Our Contributors 


The second installment of Samuel 
Taylor Moore’s important series on the 
Ku-Klux Klan appears in this number. 
After a careful investigation of Klan 
activities in Indiana, Mr. Moore dis- 
closes in these articles much of the signifi- 
cant life of the organization hitherto 
unpublished. Ernest Greenwood was 
formerly at the head of the International 
Labor Office. In the Department of Com- 
merce he has come into close association 
with Secretary Hoover, and since he is 
at present secretary of the Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety, he is most 
competent to describe for INDEPENDENT 
readers the workings and significance of 
this forward-looking traffic survey. 

The series of articles entitled “Grow- 
ing Pains of Government,” by Donald 
Wilhelm, is concluded in this issue. Mr. 
Wilhelm has had sound opportunity for 
intimate study of governmental affairs 
in Washington, and the reorganization 
of government functioning which he 
urges has been earnestly advocated by 
our last four Presidents. 

Nathaniel Peffer will be remembered 
by INDEPENDENT readers as the author of 
a recent article entitled ““China’s Search 
for a Dictator.” While acting as corre- 
spondent for American newspapers in 
the Orient, Mr. Peffer has made an 
unusually comprehensive study of mod- 
ern conditions, particularly in China and 
other opium-consuming countries. Both 
upon Far Eastern and Near Eastern 
topics he writes with an authority which 
is the result of thorough research. 


Federal Reserve Under 
Fire Again | 
(Continued from page 527) 

in the form of the rediscount rate. The 7 
per cent rate in 1921 stifled the preceding 
period of inflation effectually. That it was 
not applied more promptly was no fault 
of the Federal Reserve authorities. But 
that is a mistake that will not occur 
again, if experience is any teacher. The 
experience of the recent past has been that 
high money rates may check inflation, 
but low money rates will not bring about a 
boom. In a condition such as existed last 
summer, the sale of the bills and earning 
assets of the Federal Reserve Banks 
would doubtless have soon been absorbed 
by the banks. It would have been little 
more than a snowflake in a blizzard. 

Every critic of the Federal Reserve in 
its first ten years was actuated by a feeling 
that the system was to blame for his par- 
ticular ills. The bankers’ ox is apparently 
now being gored. Unfortunately, it is not 
a tempest in a teapot, but a controversy 
that may well upset the equilibrium of our 
economic system. 








Brief Book Notes 
Children’s Books 


Forty Goop-Nicut Taes. By Rose 
Fyleman. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $2.00. Fanciful tales of fairies, 
gnomes, and children, for the very 
young. Illustrated. 


S1nc-Sonc. By Christina Rosseti. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00. Little 
verses for children from six to eight. 
Illustrated. 


A Basy’s Lire or Jesus Curist. By 
Mary F. Rolt. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.00. Bible stories simpli- 
fied for the very young. 


Tue Rainy Day Book ror Boys anp 
Giris. By Margaret Knox and Anna 
M. Litkenhaus. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $1.75. Suggestions for group 
activities. 


A Cuip’s History or THE Wor.p. By 
V. M. Hillyer. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $3.50. A connected story of 
the world’s history written for the child 
of nine. 


THE Prep-SHow Man. By Padraic 
Colum. New York: The * Macmillan 
Co $1.00. Magical stories for children 
from six to eight. 

Goopy Two Suoss. Possibly by Oliver 
Goldsmith. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.00. A reprint of a popular 
classic for young readers. Illustrated 
by Alice Woodward. 


Tue New Moon. By Cornelia Meigs. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 
Indian traditions, and the friendship 
between an Indian boy and a young 
Irish sheep raiser when the Mississippi 
represented the frontier line of America 
are the backgrounds for an adventure 
tale for readers from ten to twelve. 


Tue Doc, THE BROWNIE AND THE BrRAm- 
BLE-PatcH. By Margaret Baker. New 
York: Duffield & Co. $2.00. A whim- 
sical tale of the affairs of the farmer’s 
daughter and the help she received 
from the dog and the brownie. Many 
expressive silhouettes. 


Rosin Hottow. By Edna Brown. Bos- 
ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.75. The story of two young home- 
steaders who winter on a Vermont 
country farm, their friendships, and 
adventures. For young people of high- 
school age. 


REYNARD THE Fox. By Clifton Johnson. 
Springfield: Milton Bradley Co. $1.25. 
Translated and adapted from Goethe’s 
“Reineke Fuchs.” The earliest known 
version of these adventures of the fox 
and his companions is of French origin 
and dates back to the year 1148, and 
next to “Esop’s Fables” is the best 
known of books in which animals play 
the chief part. 
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612% AND SAFETY 
WITHOUT WORRY 
BOTHER OR EXPENSE 


When your money is invested in Arnold 
64% G Certifi you can 
feel easy as to its safety. 

Every Arnold Certificate is d by 
first mortgage on improved real estate, 
the best security on earth. 

Arnold Certificates may be purchased at 
par without the payment of broker’s or 
attorney’s fees pivw 4 without bother or 

jay. 
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Tue Giant Car. By J. H. Rosny. New 
York: McBride & Co. $2.00. A tale of 
prehistoric days, in which the atmos- 
phere of an unrecorded era is recreated. 
The story is of the wanderings of two 
red dwarfs in search of a new country, 
their encounters with strange tribes and 
giant animals. 


LEAvES FROM THE GoLDEN Bovcu. 
Culled by Lady Frazer from her hus- 
band’s book, “The Golden Bough.” New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. Tales 
of magic, myths, legends, beliefs, and 
customs of primitive peoples in differ- 
ent parts of the world. 
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